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wx s simple pleasures 


Some time ago we wrote a booklet called “The Joys of Travel’ but we did not include among 








them a reference to cycling. We had our reasons. For consider: vou set out on your bicycle for 












the next village, a happy and contented man. The road twists and winds but sooner or latet 
if you live in our kind of country) it begins to climb, And there, at the very point where you ’ 
most need the support and comfort of the machine, you must give your support and comfort j 
to it. You must get off and push. You become heated. And embittered. You wonder what ’ 
possessed you to buy the thing. And you are just considering the propriety of leaving it for 
ever in some secluded ditch, when you reach the summit. In a trice, the picture changes. With 


a hop and a swing, you're away. The hedges fly past in a blur of green. The road flows 


effortlessly beneath your spinning wheels. You swoop and you swerve. You're Man no longer: 4 
you re Supe rman...ona bi Ve le. It wont last, ol « ourse: the re *s sure to be another hill ahe ad, : 
‘ 4 
sut that booklet of ours did last — through five vears and several editions: and the new edition, 
just published, is almost a set book for everybody travelling further afield than the next village. 
May we S¢ na you a COpy ? 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 - OVER 2250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
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The more you know 
| about Scotch, the more 
you like Ballantine's 
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From Scotland's largest distillery 
to connoisseurs the world over. 






THE SUPERB SCOTCH 
















ORGE BALLANTINE & SON LTE DUMBARTON, SCOTLAND. EST. 1827. DISTILLERS AT FORRES, ELGIN, BRECHIN, DUMBARTON 
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Throughout the world most people 
prefer Gordon's Dry Gin, because it has 
such a subtle, delicate flavour 

The term ‘Dry Gin’ means the 
complete absence of any sweetening 


GORDONS STANDS SUPREME 
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Insist on the genuine Martin Walter 
Full details from the 
dealers or the designers. 





Heres an EXTRA Spacious 


vehicle for small parties... 





entrance. There's also a wide rear door. No 
struggling to get in and out of the spacious 
UTILABRAKE. 


In building the UTILABRAKE conversion 
on the Bedford long-wheelbase, Martin 
Walter have produced a really roomy 
‘family & friends * runabout. There's easier 
access to the 6 facing-forward and 6 facing- 
inward y ages seats, more leg room 
for the driver and passengers, additional 
space for luggage and equipment, and there 
are longer, deeper windows. That takes 
care of comfort—and where economy is 
concerned, the UTILABRAKE compares 
favourably with any vehicle in the * small 
party " transport range 


This illustration shows the * barn door’ side 





LONG WHEELBASE BEDFORD 





*» Dept. ILN, Utilecon Works 
2 Folkestone. 
Phome: FOLKESTONE $1844 Ext. 1773 





UTILABRAKE 


Also available on the short-wheelbase £602 no P.T. 
ONE OF THE FAMOUS DORMOBILE RANGE 
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Sailormen, they say, have salt water in their veins; but a 
ship like ‘Oriana’ needs more varied circulatory systems. 
Fresh water, salt water, fuel oil, steam and coolants: each 
has its own set of pipes, and apprentice plumber Frank 
Turner is getting to know them all. 

Frank learns his trade under the approving eye of his 
father, Frank Turner senior, himself first apprentice and 
then plumber with Vickers for the past 28 years. He 
inherits a proper pride in his craft and something more — 
the special pride of being a Vickers shipbuilder. 

That is the spirit of the men who work on ‘Oriana’. The 
combination of their individual skills with up-to-the- 
minute techniques has produced one of the finest 
shipbuilding teams in the world. 
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There will be more than 150 miles of piping installed on ORIANA 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS (SHIPBUILDERS) LIMITED VICKERS HOUSE BROADWAY LONDON SW1 Ship and Repair Yards: BARROW NEWCASTLE HEBBURN AND JARROW 
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Teamwork gets 
the OIL 
FLOWING 


In the winning of oil and its distri- 
bution and processing, the Taylor 
Woodrow organisation has made many 
major contributions 

Among recent contracts, Taylor 
Woodrow have completed the con- 
struction of an atmospheric distill- 
ation unit at Shell Haven, for Stone 
and Webster Engineering Limited, 
main contractors to the Shell Re- 
fining Company Limited 

Buried or under the sea, are the many 
hundreds of miles of pipeline con 
structed by Taylor Woodrow at home 


TAYLOR WOODROW 





BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
10 PARK STREET - LONOON W.1 - GROSVENOR 8871 
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and overseas, one being the two anda 
half miles long submarine pipeline at 
Accra, Ghana, for Mobil Oil (Ghana) 
Limited 

Taylor Woodrow's world-wide reputa 
tion for quality, economy and speed 
in construction is based finally on the 
spirit of teamwork that inspires the 
entire organisation-the closest collab 
oration with the client's consultants 
and, on site, the drive and enthusiasm 
that so often completes contracts well 
ahead of meticulously planned and 
therefore, very tight schedules 


TEAMWORK 
across the worid 
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FIRST FLIGHT On June 24th, 1960 the Avro 748 touched down at Woodford airfield and ushered in a new age 
of low-cost turbo-prop flying. For the watching band of designers, technicians and officials, this first flight marked the 
climax of months of intensive effort developing a successor to that veteran jack-of-all-air-trades, the DC-3. 

Now the 748 has arrived! With all the robustness, simplicity and cheapness of its predecessor, it offers a level of 
performance and passenger comfort never achieved in any similar aircraft. Capable of operating under the most 
difficult conditions to be found in any world market, the 748 carries payloads of 44 passengers, or 10,990 Ibs. freight. 
Cruises at 230 knots high above the weather in smooth, pressurised comfort. 

New minds, new materials, and traditional Hawker Siddeley experience and know-how make the Avro 748 possible. 
‘This is the cheapest aircraft of its kind on the market’-—The Aeroplane, September 11, 1959. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 18 St. James’s Square, London S.W.1. 








FACTS ON THE 748 

Two Rolls-Royce Dart Engines 
Take-off in 2,520 feet 
Wide-track undercarriage 
Low-pressure tyres 
High-efficiency flaps 

Fail-safe structure 


Operates with ease 
from high-altitude, 
short and unprepared airstrips 


























CHOOSE-AVRO 748: 
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AT PRESENT THE WORLD'S HIGHEST DAM: THE VAJONT DAM, AT LONGARONE, BELLUNO, NORTHERN ITALY, WHICH WHEN 
COMPLETED WILL TOWER 872 FT. IN NO PART IS IT THICKER THAN TEN FEET. 


' completed towards the end of August, will serve the hydraulic plant of 
Pieve Boite. It will be replaced in the summer of 1965 by the Grand 
Dixence Dam, Switzerland, as the world’s highest. This Swiss dam, at present 
584 ft. high, will be extended to the fantastic height of 940 ft. 


The Vajont Dam, at the moment, displaces the 780-ft.-high Mauvoisin 
Dam, Switzerland, as the world’s highest dam. A most interesting feature 
of this great dam is that nowhere is it thicker than 10 ft. About 470,000 cubic 
yards of concrete have been used. The Vajont Dam, expected to be 
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Wi \T has happened this summer in the Congo 
has been both terrible and tragic. What it 
has meant, and has still to mean, in individual 
suffering and misery it is hard for anyone living in 
this sheltered country to realise, but even the most 
unimaginative must have been appalled to learn 
of the fate of the Belgian women at Thysville and 
in other remoter settlements. Whoever is initially 
to blame for their atrocious treatment—-and there 
are many in authority, both African and European, 
who cannot escape blame—it stands as a dreadful 
reminder to politicians, administrators and electors 
all the world over of the ends for which govern 
ment exists and of the responsibility of those who 
assume — or discard —its burdens without 
a full sense of all it involves. For it 
involves the life and soul of the indi 
vidual —the only ultimate reality in this 
world of illusions and transience 

The truth is, all of us who have been 
born and bred in stable and_ civilised 
communities tend to take the blessings of 
law and order for granted, and thus fail to 
realise both how precious and how pre 
carious are the moral and legal restraints 
that stand between civilised man and a 
vileness and brutality far lower than that 
of the beasts. For no animal would treat 
the females of its species as the Congolese 
mutineers treated the hapless women and 
children who found themselves in their 
power. There is a vileness in man which 
far transcends the violence and brutality 
of untamed nature; if we are higher than 
the beasts of the jungle and field through 
our potential ability to comprehend the 
divine, we are beneath them in the dia 
bolical and pitiless vileness with which 
we are capable of indulging our malice 
and lusts at the expense of the helpless. 
It is not a question of race or colour; the 
same treatment of women that has 
disgraced the name of the Congolese Force 
Publique sullied the splendour and heroism 
of the Red Army's victorious advance to 
Berlin in 1945. Indeed, judging by what 
happened in Russia at the time of the 
Revolution and in the opening days of 
the Spanish Civil War, rape as an instru 
ment of humiliation and subjection would 
appear at times to have been a deliberate 
part of Communist revolutionary tech 
nique. In a diary entry describing his 
stay with General MacArthur in Tokyo 
in tne autumn of 1945, Lord Alanbrooke 
records that MacArthur told him that one 
Russian commander in Manchuria had 
issued orders that every woman, between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty, was to be raped 
twice by Russian soldiers in order to emphasise 
the superiority of the Russian race. To subject 
women to such supreme humiliation ts the 
ultimate repudiation not only of the divine in 
man, but of man's inherent manhood, for it 
outrages the instinctive feelings of tenderness 
and gratitude towards the donor of life with 
which every man is born and which he owes to 
the sex that bore and nurtured him. The test of 
civilisation in every age, it has been well said, is 
man’s treatment of the weaker sex, and the highest 
praise that could be given to a king in the Dark 
Ages, when civilisation was being reborn after the 
barbaric invasions, was to say that a woman 
could cross his kingdom unmolested with her 
bosom full of gold 

It is no bad touchstone, [ feel, and it is one 
that should be applied by any government which 
is contemplating abdicating responsibility for 
preserving law and order to some other body. It 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


is right and expedient that those who are governed 
should share, so far as possible, in the responsibili- 
ties of government, but without sound govern- 
ment man is the helpless prey of arbitrary force 
and there can be neither peace nor security for 
him or his. Anarchy is the worst of all ills that 
can befall society, worse even than despotism: 
indeed, the ultimate curse of despotism is that, 
when it becomes intolerable, it leads almost 
inevitably to anarchy, while anarchy itself invari- 
ably produces despotism. The creation of a free 
government, Disraeli wrote, is the most miraculous 
of all the achievements of man and has only been 
achieved as the result of cumulative effort and 





IN OUR ISSUE OF AUGUST 20. (Photograph by Studio Lisa.) 


centuries of trial and error. The fundamental 
problem in Africa to-day is, while withdrawing the 
temporary and comparatively short-lived rule 
of civilised but alien administrators, capable of 
maintaining order over extensive and economically 
viable territories, to substitute for it effective 
government by the chosen representatives of 
peoples who only two generations ago were living 
in small tribal communities under conditions 
which were little or not at all removed from 
barbarism As in the meantime considerable 
numbers of Europeans, in reliance on a continuance 
of stable and civilised government, have made their 
homes in these territories and a substantial propor 
tion of the native peoples have themselves grown 
accustomed to civilised conditions of living and 
the rule of law, any sudden collapse of that rule 
can only result in the most terrible suffering 
This is not to argue that thé rule of Africans 
over African communities ought not to be substi- 
tuted for alien and minority white rule at the 


earliest possible moment. No system of govern- 
ment is desirable or can long endure once it has 
become repugnant to the beliefs and feelings of 
those for whom it exists. And whatever may have 
been the position a generation ago, it has become 
clear that a majority, probably the overwhelming 
majority, of Africans now feel that white rule, per 
se, is an insult to African pride and dignity. If 
there is to be government by consent of the 
governed—the desideratum of all rule—the white 
rule of predominantly black communities must 
therefore be brought to an end in every country 
in which white men have not some very strong 
moral right to govern, as, for instance, in Cape 
Colony where they have been settled in 
large numbers for hundreds of years and 
have virtually created the entire wealth 
and civilisation of the land. But whatever 
form of native government is set up, it 
must be civilised government, otherwise 
lawless barbarism will merely be sub- 
stituted for civilisation, as it was in those 
terrible days of anarchy at Thysville 
And that is an evil that no responsible 
ruler has any right to subject those he 
governs to, however high-sounding the 
pretexts wich which the act of abdication 

the betrayal of trust—is made. No man 
entrusted with authority is morally 
entitled to lay that authority down if 
by doing so he is condemning his people 
to the horrors and miseries of anarchy 
And this applies to communities of every 
race and colour alike. When Dr. Banda 
was recently reported to have said that 
Nyasaland must be forthwith given full 
majority rule regardless of whether it 
resulted in “ uncivilised "' 
rule, he was, if rightly reported, demand 
ing something which no responsible British 
statesman has any right to give. The 
real answer is that, in that or any other 
country in which the majority do not as 
yet exercise full control over their own 
government, the Administration is under 
an obligation to train the people for 
self-government at the earliest possible 
moment and to transfer power to them 
as soon as that moment arrives, but 
only—for the reasons so clearly shown by 
what has happened in the Congo—when 
it has arrived. To judge of when it has 
is, of course, a matter of great difficulty, 


civilised "' or ‘ 


A DELIGHTFUL STUDY OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH but any Administration is betraying 
THE QUEEN MOTHER ON THE OCCASION OF HER SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY, WHICH SHE CELE- . 
THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN THE DRAWING-ROOM OF 
CLARENCE HOUSE. A BEAUTIFUL COLOUR PHOTOGRAPH OF HER MAJESTY WILL APPEAR 


its trust which either acts as though it 
has when it manifestly has not or, equally, 
through supineness, selfishness or racial 
prejudice, fails to do everything in its 
power to fit the majority to exercise full responsi- 
bility as speedily as possible. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the Belgian Colonial 
Administration at different times was guilty of 
both these errors. After all that has happened 
and is still happening to the helpless victims, both 
Belgian and Congolese, of the present anarchy in 
the Congo, it seems harsh to say this. Yet it is of 
momentous consequence to all who are entrusted 
with the administration of lands, partly inhabited 
by civilised men and women, which are still in 
process of emerging from barbarism. The principle 
our own administrators and statesmen have been 
trying for many years to apply in Africa and else- 
where is one of supreme consequence, and the 
transformation and peaceful rise to nationhood 
of Ghana, the Sudan and Nigeria are illustrations 
of it. What has so tragically happened in the 
Congo shows how well those who have worked for 
this great principle in these lands have deserved 
of their fellow-men 
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HOME NEWS IN PHOTOGRAPHS: 
A MISCELLANY OF TOPICAL ITEMS. 
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A DEMONSTRATION OF REFUELLING AT SEA STAGED FOR OFFICIAL GUESTS OF THE ROYAL Th } 
NAVY. ON EITHER SIDE OF THE FLEET REPLENISHMENT SHIP T/DESU RCE ARE THE CARRIER : 
H.M.S. CENTAUR AND NOW NEARING COMPLETION: THE NEW PARISH CHURCH OF ST. GEORGE IN THE STEVENAGE NEW 
THE DESTROYER TOWN. THE QUEEN MOTHER LAID THE FOUNDATION STONE IN 1956 
H.M.S. DAINTY, This large new church, designed by Lord Mottistone and Mr. Paul Paget for a congregation of 800, 
BOTH DRAWING FUEL is to be consecrated in November this year by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The bell in the 
campanile, some 106) ft. high, is operated electrically. 








ABSTRACT TAPESTRIES FOR A LONDON OFFICE: “TIME” (RIGHT A NEW OPTIONAL EVENING DRESS FOR OFFICERS OF A MACHINE FOR SELLING STAMPED ENVELOPES AS WELL AS 

AND “SPACE,” BEING FINISHED AT EDINBURGH W.R.A.C, MODELLED BY MAJOR A. CROFTON STAMPS: A NEW FEATURE AT THE NEW SOUTH MOLTON ST. P.O 

These two tapestries (15 ft. 3 ins. by 8 ft. 2 ins.) were designed by This dress, of white and gold brocade, was designed The new South Molton Street Post Office was designed by Sir 

Mr. Hans Tisdall and hand-woven at the Dovecote Studios of the by Mr. Owen Hyde-Clarke of the House of Worth Hugh Casson and Professor Mischa Black and was opened 

Edinburgh Tapestry Company. They were commissioned by and can be worn as shown or with a short jacket in on July 28 by Miss Mervyn Pike, the Assistant Postmaster 

the English Electric Company for their new headquarters offices, green barathea. Its cost is £25 and it is an optional General. This is the first of six post offices now being 
now nearing completion in the Strand. evening dress for W.R.A.C. officers modernised by eminent designers 
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THE OPENING OF THE NYASALAND CONSTITUTIONAL CONFERENCE IN LANCASTER HOUSE: MR. IAIN MACLEOD TRAWLING NOT FOR FISH BUT FOR FRAGMENTS OF THE VICTOR I! BOMBER 
MAKING THE INAUGURAL SPEECH WHICH CRASHED IN ST. GEORGE'S CHANNEL LAST SUMMER 

The Nyasaland Constitutional Conference opened smoothly on July 26, with Mr. Macleod, Secretary of State The Victor II crashed on its test flight and during the last ten months search 

for the Colonies, in the chair. Wide gaps of opinion appeared later, but the Government proposals, expected has been going on underwater for wreckage. The first identifiable fragment was 

on July 29, would, it was hoped, bridge the gaps found in January and since then more than 150,000 pieces have been recovered 
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THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE AT THE RAISING OF “OLD GLORY”: THE OPENING OF THE | REP 


When the Republican Convention opened on July 25, it was generally assumed 
that the Vice-President, Mr. Richard Nixon, had the nomination as Presidential 
candidate in his pocket; and that the only questions still in the balance were 
the name of the candidate for Vice-President and the degree of liberalism in the 
platform on which the election would be fought. Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, who 
had been put forward as a possible candidate for the Presidential nomination, 


especially by those who disliked Mr. Nixon, on July 26 dispelled any 
doubts by throwing the full weight of the New York delegation behind Mr 
Nixon; and, at the same time, firmly refused to accept nomination as 
Mr. Nixon's running mate. Mr. Nixon, perhaps in order to accommodate the 
wishes of Mr. Rockefeller's supporters, has dictated an electoral programme 
which over-ruled the wishes of the more conservative wing of the Republican 


The photograph of Mr. Nixon is by Fats 
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iF: REPUBLICAN CONVENTION WHICH NOMINATED MR. NIXON AS PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE. 


Party; and there was for a time the possibility that Senator Barry Goldwater, 

of Arizona, might come forward as the champion of the extreme right. In 

the end this was, however, more in the nature of a token opposition; and on 

the evening of July 27, the convention chose Nixon as their candidate by 1321 

votes against the ten given to Senator Goldwater. Two-and-a-half hours 

after the news of his nomination reached him Nixon chose Henry Cabot Lodge 
achrach; that of Mr. Lodge by Karsh of Ottawa 
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as the Republican Vice-Presidential candidate. Mr. Lodge is the chief U.S 
delegate to the United Nations; and his wide knowledge of international 
affairs would undoubtedly be of great value in the event of the Republicans 
winning the Presidential election. He was formerly a Senator for Massachu- 
setts, but was defeated in 1952 by Senator John Kennedy, who has now been 
nominated as the Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
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tier Belgian Government is re- 
ported to have informed Mr. 
HammarskjOld, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, on his arrival in 
Brussels on July 27, that it was 
prepared to withdraw all its troops 
from the Congo. Some of those who 
heard this news may have missed 
its precise significance. It does not 
apply to the force sent to the province of 
Katanga, which has declared itself independent 
of the rest of the Congo, because this was in any 
case sent aS an emergency measure. It may not 
apply to other emergency measures. For instance, 
on the 26th, Belgian parachute troops were 
dropped in the central province of Kasai, which 
had become a trouble spot. United Nations 
forces were to have intervened by road, but 
the Belgians decided the matter was pressing 
and made the drop to 
save time. 


The withdrawal of 
“all troops’ clearly 
refers in particular to the 
Belgian bases. At first 
the Belgian Government 
took the view that the 
resolution of the Security 
Council calling for the 
withdrawal of their troops 
did not apply to the 
garrisons of the two 
bases, one of which is in 
Katanga and the other, 
Kitona, that which 
brought about a minor 
crisis on July 23, in the 
Province of Leopoldville. 
The Belgians then relied 
on an agreement with the 
Congolese Government at 
the time, when they 
agreed to its indepen- 
dence, that they should 
continue to station troops 
in these bases Such 
forces as remained in 
Leopoldville, the capital 
city, had been” with 
drawn to Kitona on that 
day. 


The reversal of policy 
appears easy to explain. 
The Government is widely 
believed to have found 
difficulty in reconciling 
the views of all its mem 
bers, and it has been the 
Prime Minister who has 
successfully insisted on 
caution. The atmosphere 
is discouraging and the 
prejudice from which 
Belgium has _ suffered 
might become stronger. 
It would be very difficult 
to maintain Kitona 
leaving the Katanga base 
of Kamina out of the 
reckoning for the present 

against unrelenting 
\frican hostility, especi 
ally if this extended to 
the majority of the other 
new States. It would also 
be humiliating to fail in 
may exist about the value were all behind him. Mr 
of Kamina even if it were 
feasible to hold it 


There is a tendency among the irresponsible 
to blame Belgium for all the troubles that have 
occurred in the Congo and even to condemn her 
recent movement of troops into the country 
Ihe Belgian Government may well have made 
political mistakes, but one shudder¢ to think 
what would have happened had it not sent in 
the troops. \s it was, the Government reports, 
sickening atrocities occurred before they arrived 
or before they could rescue the victims, including 
large-scale raping of women. By comparison, the 
destruction of all the possessions of large numbers 
is a secondary matter, but shocking nevertheless 
Che indignation of King Baudouin was thoroughly 
justihed 


It would have been completely impossible for 
the United Nations, with every State possessing 
serious defence forces barred for ideological 
reasons, to have found the number of troops 
required in time to save the situation. As it was 


rer Ny lite. lo} | Prope gernes 


Mr. Lumumba, Prime Minister of the Congo 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
THE CONGO TANGLE STILL UNRAVELLED. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


massacre might well have taken place in Elisabeth- 
ville before enough arrived, had the Belgians 
not acted promptly. The task, so far as it has 
been carried out by the United Nations, has been 
largely entrusted to African troops of varying 
training and discipline, and one contingent at 
least has already been the subject of bitter com- 
plaint by Belgian settlers. We have talked a lot 
about Elisabethville and Leopoldville lately. 
Have we realised that they are roughly as far 
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apart as London and Warsaw, or that the country 
is as big as Western Europe? There can be little 
room for doubt that Belgium saved her nationals 
from a final disaster by her action. Yet many of 
those who sympathise most with her seem afraid 
to say so 


Our own future relations with Belgium are 
certainly involved in this problem. Hitherto they 
have been exceptionally friendly I have never 
forgotten the good will and gratitude to Britain 
which | observed on a visit in 1944, after the 
greater part of the country had been liberated 
It was a wave of spontaneous feeling, almost 
startling in its ardour I do not pretend to be 
able to say what the future of Katanga ought to 
be, but I hope our Government will not decide 
without deep reflection that the province should be 
reunited with the Congo at all costs or without an 
effort to ascertain its real sentiments as far as pos- 
sible. [ do not feel that the demands of the Congolese 


Tshombe's often-repeated claim that the people of Katanga 
Tshombe’s regime for dictatorship and arbitrary arrests of Opposition 
members, went on to imply that the Government of Katanga was a tool of Belgium—an opinion already voiced by bility 
At the time of going to press Belgian troops were stil! in Katanga, and no 
move had been made to replace them with United Nations forces 
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Prime Minister, Mr. Lumumba, should 
be accepted automatically and without 
scrutiny. 


Amidst the events dealt with above, 
spokesmen of the Katanga challenged 
the contract concluded between Mr. 
Lumumba and an American firm for 
the development of the Congo. They 
declared that it must be submitted to the other 
Ministers and the Parliament, and meanwhile had 
no validity. This is only one instance of the 
complexity of the situation, and not the first time 
that the Prime Minister and some of his colleagues 
have spoken with different voices. The big 
question, however, is how soon normal conditions 
can be restored and the bankruptcy now impend- 
ing prevented from paralysing the country. Some 
people talk optimistically of a few weeks. I do not 
dispute the possibility that 
some sort of settlement 
can be claimed within 
that time, but I feel sure 
recovery will be slow. 


In terms of actual 
destruction the damage 
appears to have been 
grave. What would be 
disastrous over a long 
term would be a second 
flight of Belgians, which 
might but too easily result 
from rash decisions. So 
far it appears that a large 
number of Belgian busi- 
ness men, mining officials, 
and the like have been 
returning to their posts 
after seeing their families 
into safety. Let us hope 
they do not have to repent 
their action. They might 
have to were Mr. Lumum- 
ba’'s statement true that 
peace depended on the 
“immediate '’ departure 
of Belgian troops. At the 
best, it seems probable 
that some of the effects of 
the disaster in the Congo 
will continue to be felt 
for several years 


The United Nations 
itself will not easily 
emerge from the wood. 
It has taken on in the 
Congo a job which differs 
not only in scope but in 
character from the func- 
tions of a referee which 
have hitherto been de- 
manded of it \ recent 
editorial in The Times 
envisages a more startling 
development, when it 
asks whether the United 
Nations is to assume “‘ the 
whole job of administer- 
ing the Congo, and provid- 
ing social and technical 
services, until the Congo- 
lese can be trained to take 


AT A PRESS CONFERENCE AT WHICH HE SPOKE OF THE POSITION OF KATANGA AND THE ROLE HE ENVISAGED FOR IT IN THE over themselves, which 
FUTURE: MR. MOISE TSHOMBE, LEADING POLITICAL FIGURE IN KATANGA AND SELF-STYLED “ PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC.”’ 
The future of Mr. Tshombe's vision of an independent Katanga, free from the Congo or, at the most, only associated with 
it in a loose federal form, has been growing more uncertain with the refusal of outside powers, and the United Nations, to 
recognise Katanga's newly proclaimed independence, and particularly with the walk-out of the Katanga Opposition leader, 
the attempt. Doubts, too, Mr. Ilunga Mwamba. This last move seemed to destroy Mr 
Mwamba, attacking Mr 


may well be a generation,” 
It goes on to speak of a 
new form of trusteeship 
with the United Nations 
assuming full responsi 
Well, if it must be 
it must, but one fancies 
the Congo would become 
a rich field for rivalries, wrangling, and the lobby- 
ing which has already become so prevalent among 
representatives at the United Nations 


I should expect such a policy to create wide- 
spread anger in the Congo; it may well be, indeed, 
that it would not be tolerated The attitude of 
the United Nations over the Belgian bases was not 
promising because, had the treaty with the Congo 
been ratified—which it apparently was not—and 
had the Belgian Government insisted on acting in 
accordance with it, the United Nations would have 
had no right whatever to claim that the decision 
of the Security Council wiped out the treaty 
What I have written to-day is for the purpose of 
suggesting that the task ahead will be found 
bigger and will take longer than the majority of 
people suppose Before it is ac complished some 
of the States concerned will have to decide whether 
or not the line of least resistance is the best in the 
long run 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. A GIFT FROM CANADIAN-INDIAN SAILORS TO H.M.S 

EXCELLENT, THE BRITISH TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT, WHICH FOR FIFTY YEARS HAD 

PROVIDED TRAINING FOR PERSONNEL OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN NAVY: A 25-FT. TOTEM 
POLE, BEING HOISTED ON BOARD H.M.S. KOOTENAY FOR SHIPMENT 
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LANGLEY, VIRGINIA. THE NEW BUILDING OF THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
NEARING COMPLETION.-BUT ONLY EXTERNALLY: AN IMPRESSIVE HEADQUARTERS, 
WHICH COST ABOUT 46,000,000 DOLLARS, AND IS YET TO BE COMPLETED INSIDE 
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NEW YORK. AN AIRPORT WHICH BRINGS THE AIRCRAFT TO THE PASSENGER: THE INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, IDLEWILD, WHERE A JET IS BROUGHT RIGHT UP TO THE PASSENGER BUILDING 


At the superb New York International Airport (Idlewild) a unique umbrella-shaped air 
terminal has been opened by Pan American World Airways. Beneath a huge 4-acre 
overhanging roof, with wind-draught curtains at the doorways, passengers are able to 


OFF POLILLO IS., PHILIPPINES SURVIVORS OF A NORTH-WEST ORIENT LINES 
AIRCRAFT WHICH CRASHED IN THE SEA 85 MILES OFF THE ISLANDS, WAITING FOR RESCUE 
Fifty-seven out of fifty-eight persons on board the aircraft, which was bound from Okinawa 
to Manila, were rescued by American military amphibian aircraft. With a propeller out 
of action and a wing on fire the Northwest Orient Lines aircraft plunged into the sea 


walk straight on to their plane without climbing any steps or making a long walk in all 
kinds of weather. The building, which cost more than £4,000,000, has six departure areas 
A short adjustable walk-way leads the passenger straight into the aircraft 


COLOMBO. MRS. BANDARANAIKE, THE COMMONWEALTH’S FIRST WOMAN PREMIER, 
WITH THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, SIR OLIVER GOONETILLEKE (CENTRE), AND HER CABINET 
The swearing-in of Mrs. Bandaranaike took place on July 21. She was reported as 
saying that she saw her sex as an asset, and that she “ should be able to get more 
co-operation than a man."’ All the five men accused of conspiring to murder the 
late Prime Minister, Mr. Bandaranaike, were committed for trial on July 27 
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TAIN PILGRIMAGE IN 
HONOUR OF CLAUDE 
KOGAN AND CLAUDINE 
VAN DER STRETTEN, 
WHO DIED LAST YEAR 
IN THE HIMALAYAS 
The expedition of 118 
women was lied by 
Fulvio Campiotti, a 51- 
year-old Alpine climber 
and journalist. Mt. 
Rosa is Europe's second 
highest mountain. This 
photograph was taken 
near the Gnifetti hut, at 
a height of 12,000 ft. 
The ill-fated Himalayan 
Expedition was com- 
prised entirely of 
women. 
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PUEBLA, MEXICO. 
PRECISION “IN THE 
AIR”: AN AERIAL 
GYMNASTICS DISPLAY 
BEING REHEARSED BY 
YOUNG SCHOOLGIRLS 
This high pole perform- 
ance will be seen during 
the 150th Celebration 
of Mexican Indepen- 
dence in September. 
These graceful young 
- are pupils of the 
entro Escolar Nifios 
Heroes de Chapultepec, 
where gymnastics are 
part of their regular 

training. 
Hamilton Wright photo 
graph by courtesy Govern 
ment of Mexico 


ROTTERDAM. A BRAZILIAN AIRCRAFT CARRIER WEIGHING ANCHOR AS SHE LEAVES 
FOR SEA TRIALS: MINAS GERAIS--PREVIOUSLY HMS. VENCEANCE. THE SHIP 
HAS BEEN UNDERGOING VERY EXTENSIVE CONVERSION AND OVERHAUL AT VEROLME 
DOCK, ROTTERDAM. SHE WAS PURCHASED BY THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT IN 1956 
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HONG KONG. TO BRING MUCH-NEEDED WATER FROM CHINA TO THE COLONY: WORKERS LAYING 
A PIPELINE ON THE HONG KONG SIDE OF THE BORDER. 
The water to be brought from the great new Chinese Communist dam at Shumchun to Hong Kong 
will greatly improve the colony's supply as Hong Kong relies for most of its water on rain. The great 
reservoir at Shumchun will hold nearly 9,000,000,000 gallons. 


DUBLIN. LEAVING FOR THE BELGIAN CONGO: A 650-STRONG VOLUNTEER BATTALION OF 
: poopy a ITS WAY TO AN AIRFIELD TO JOIN THE U.N. EMERGENCY FORCE 
n July 28, 650 officers and men of the 32nd Bn. of the Irish Republic's Ar left f . 

: th 

Congo. As they marched through Dublin the troops sccsivel 0 womenious a 


They are the first Irish Army unit to see service abroad since the State was established. 
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VALLETTA. CARDINAL MUENCH, PAPAL LEGATE AT THE NINETEENTH CENTENARY EUPEN, BELGIUM. CHESS WITH A DIFFERENCE: A GAME IN PROGRESS ON A GIANT BOARD AND 

OF ST. PAUL'S SHIPWRECK, BLESSING THE BOWING RANKS OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA WITH LIVE “ PIECES” BETWEEN THE BELGIAN GRAND MASTER, BARON O’KELLY DE GALWAY, AND 

AND CHURCH DIGNITARIES AS HE PROCEEDS TO THE GROTTO OF ST. PAUL. AMONG THE GEORG KIENINGEN OF DUSSELDORF. THE GAME WAS SHOWN ON TELEVISION, AND TOOK PLACE IN A 
VISITORS AT THE FESTIVAL WAS THE DUKE OF NORFOLK. FOOTBALL STADIUM. ONE PERHAPS PITIES THE KINGS. 


PARIS. WITH A DISTINGUISHED VISITOR FROM THE NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND, U.S.A. A DUMMY POLARIS GODTHAAB, GREENLAND. A ROYAL VISITOR SERVING 
CAMEROONS: PRESIDENT DE GAULLE AND HIS STATE MISSILE BEING LAUNCHED PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SHIELDING DINNER TO AN AGED GREENLANDER: QUEEN INGRID OF DEN- 
GUEST, PRESIDENT AHMADOU AHIDJO OF THE REPUBLIC HIS EYES FROM THE SUN AS HE WATCHES THE DUMMY BEING MARK, ON A TOUR OF GREENLAND WITH KING FREDERIK 
OF THE CAMEROONS, REVIEWING A GUARD OF HONOUR LAUNCHED FROM THE 5600-TON NUCLEAR-POWERED SUBMARINE AND PRINCESS MARGRETHE, AT A RECEPTION. IN THE 

AT ORLY AIRPORT ON JULY 26 PATRICK HENRY. LEFT IS ADMIRAL RABORN EVENING DANCING WAS HELD ON THE YACHT DANNEBROG 
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* OSTEND HARBOUR. WINNER OF CLASS I IN THE OSLO-OSTEND RACE: THE SKIPPER OF THE 
a re. NORWEGIAN BARQUE STRAATSRAAD LEHMKULH WITH HIS TROPHY 
, z In the Oslo-to-Ostend Sailing Race, class one, for square-rigged vessels of more than 50 tons 
OSTEND HARBOUR. FOURTH IN HER CLASS IN THE OSLO-TO-OSTEND SAIL TRAINING was won by this Norwegian three-masted barque in 138 hours 21 minutes. British yachts took 
RACE: THE DANISH SHIP DANMARK SAILING INTO HARBOUR ON JULY 25 the first four places overall in the competition 
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NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. THE WORLD'S FIRST NUCLEAR-POWERED PASSENGER CARGO 
SHIP: THE 22,000-TON U.S. SAVANNAH NOW UNDERGOING TRIALS 

This great new passenger-merchant ship, which affords a very strange sight without 

any funnels, is driven by a nuclear reactor which builds up 20,000 h.p. It can sail 

without refuelling for three-and-a-half years, or an estimated 300,000 nautical miles 





ROME OPENED ON JULY 25 BY THE ITALIAN DEFENCE MINISTER: THE OLYMPIC 


VILLAGE 
WHERE ABOUT 6000 ATHLETES WILL BE 


ACCOMMODATED DURING THE 1960 GAMES 

Some of the flags of the eighty-six nations taking part in the Games can be seen here 

The ceremony was performed by Signor Andreotti, Italian Minister of Defence and President 
of the Organising Committee, who said preparations were proceeding as planned 





AMSTERDAM. THE BODY OF THE PILOT OF THE NB-47, CAPTAIN WILLARD G. PALM, BEING 
ESCORTED TO AN AMERICAN AIRCRAFT 

July 26 Russia and the United States both accused each other of a series of spying 

operations on sea and by au Mr. Kuznetsov said there had been thousands of flights 

over the Soviet Union over the past few years. Mr. Lodge, U.S. delegate to the United Nations 


On 





BREST. A NEW FRENCH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER LAUNCHED: FOCH THE SECOND CARRIER TO BE 
COMPLETED OF A SERIES OF 22,000-TON VESSELS. SHE WILL CARRY SIXTY AIRCRAFT 

The French Navy's new aircraft-carrier was launched at Brest on July 23 by Marshal Foch's 

daughter. She has a displacement of 22,000 tons, a speed of 32 knots, and is a sister ship 

of Clemenceau. Foch is not expected to be commissioned until 1963. 





SALUGGIA, ITALY. A NEW NUCLEAR REACTOR STATION, IN THE NORTH OF ITALY 

NEAR VERCELLI, CONSTRUCTED BY FIAT-MONTECATINI. ITS CAPACITY IS 5000 KW. AND IT 

IS TO BE USED FOR EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES. THE WORK BEING CARRIED OUT IN THE NEW 
STATION HAS BEEN HIGHLY PRAISED BY EURATOM 
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NEW YORK. MR HENRY CABOT LODGE 
THAT THE RBA 





POINTING OUT TO THE U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL 
WAS FORCED OFF COURSE BY SOVIET AIRCRAFT 

replied that a Russian ship had attempted to pick up a test vehicle fired during Polaris 
trials. Later it was reported that the Security Council had rejected the Soviet demand 
for condemnation of the United States over the flight of the RB-47 
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THE SEVENTY-SEVENTH ENTRY OF FLIGHT CADETS AT THE R.A.F. COLLEGE, CRANWELL, MARCHING PAST THE QUEEN ON THE OCCASION OF THEIR PASSING-OUT PARADE, ON JULY 25 


THE QUEEN PRESENTING HER COLOUR TO UNDER-OFFICER R. J] HOWARD 





THE SWORD OF HONOUR WAS PRESENTED TO SENIOR UNDER-OFFICER P J. KEMP 


THE ANNUAL PASSING-OUT AT CRANWELL: THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT THE R.A.F. COLLEGE. 


On July 25 the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh flew to the Royal Air 
Force College, Cranwell, Lincolnshire. As Commandant-in-Chief the Queen 
presented her Colour and took the passing-out parade. The Queen said her 
Colour would be “‘ a constant reminder to all who serve at this college that 
they are entering my personal service for the protection and defence of the 
realm.” The Queen's medal was presented to Senior Under-Officer N 


Bonnor, of West Kensington. Before taking lunch in the college the Queen 
planted atree. Together with the Duke of Edinburgh she toured the museum, 
where she saw the uniform of King George VI, who was stationed at Cranwell 
in 1918. They also watched a flying display. The Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh flew to Tangmere R.A.F. station and then drove to Arundel 
Castle as guests of the Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, for Goodwood week 
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A SWEDISH PALADIN. 


“THE LIFE OF CHARLES XIU, KING OF SWEDEN, 1697-1718.” By FRANS G. BENGTSSON.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


A FIRST-CLASS modern biography of 
Charles XII in English has long been over 
due, and as no British historian has produced one 
it is well that the late Mr. Bengtsson’s standard 
work should be translated from the original 
Swedish The translation could not be _ better, 
and the publishers are to be congratulated upon 
the extremely attractive format of the book 


The life of the last Vasa King of Sweden is 
almost without parallel in modern history: Charles, 
like Napoleon, rose to the very summit of greatness, 
and, again like the 
Corsican, he plumbed the 
very depths of failure, 
though he was fortunate 
enough to die in battle 
rather than as an exile 
in a far-off island. Well 
did Dr. Johnson write of 
him: 


He left a name, at which 
the world grew pale, 
Io point a moral or adorn 

a tale 


\ recent sritish 
historian has said that 
Charles ‘was knight 
errant and berserker in 
one,” and the observation 
is just He lived for 
war; he seemed to love 
its hardships and adven 
tures even more than 
victory itself, and the 
more impossible the odds 
against him the more 
eagerly he accepted them 
He was one of the most 
remarkable soldiers in 
history, and when 
Marlborough, with the 
laurels of Blenheim and 
Kamillies fresh on his 
brows, came to see him at 
Altranstadt, the Duke de 
clared, so the author tells 
us, that had his tasks 
allowed of it he would 
have been happy, under 





not know how to keep his own forces supplied 
and up to strength until further opportunities for 
ending the war at a blow presented themselves 
The story goes that, when the Swedes pitched 
camp at Tatarsk, the nearest they ever came to 
Moscow, Charles entered his Quartermaster’s tent 
and asked him, “ In what direction think you the 
army should march now ?"’ Gyllenkrook is said to 
have replied that he could not advise the King unless 
he knew the King’s plans. To this Charles answered, 
“| have no plan.” One hundred years later 
Napoleon, sitting in the Kremlin amid the ruins of 
Moscow, might have used 
the same words. At this 
point Mazeppa, the 
Hetman of the lnieper 
Cossacks, came forward 
with an offer of 30,000 
cavalry and an ample 
supply of food in return 
for Swedish assistance 
Charles accepted the offer, 
and wheeled south at the 
crucial point of the 
campaign, as Napoleon 
and Hitler were todolater, 
but Mazeppa did not live 
up to his promises, and 
the Swedes soon foynd 
that they had taken the 
road to Poltavaand defeat 


Ihe career and cam 
paigns of Charles XII 
may seem rather remote 
to the English reader, but 
for a short period there 
was a very considerable 
chance that he might be 
seen on British soil at the 
head of a Swedish army 
in support of the exiled 
Stuarts: this was at the 
beginning of the reign of 
George | when many a 
Jacobite was humming to 
himself 

Here's a health to the 
valiant Swede 

He's not a King whom 
man hath made 


CHARLES XII OF SWEDEN, FROM A PORTRAIT BY DAVID May no oppressors him 
the command of such @ yon KRAFFT. SIR CHARLES PETRIE WRITES OF HIM: “ HE invade 
leader as the King of WAS ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE SOLDIERS IN HISTORY. Then let his health go 
Sweden, to ac quire round 


the knowledge he yet lacked of the arts of war. 


No one can have been more convinced than Marl 
borough himself of the absurdity of that last phrase 
The castigator of Louis’ finest marshals can hardly 
have felt in need of military instruction, but in dealing 
with this farouche young man it seemed best to lay 
it on thick Nevertheless, Marlborough’s gross 
flattery was perhaps less empty than he supposed; 
and the gangling young man in the blue coat and big 
boots might, had it ever come to the point, have given 
even Marlborough a hint or two. And if destiny had 
brought them face to face in the field, it is not improb 
able that His Grace would have had a more perplexing 
task than ever Villars or VendOme was able to set him 


\s a soldier his rapidity of movement looked 
forward to Napoleon, and it is thus in no way 
surprising that he took the first steps in the 
creation of field artillery, though another forty 
years were to pass before Frederick the Great 
perfected its organisation. The faith of the Swedish 
King in himself was boundless, and nothing 
wemed to him to be beyond his reach. He com 
municated his zest for battle to his men, and they 
came to have a faith in his leadership that has 
never been surpassed in similar circumstances. In 
uldition he possessed so quick a tactical eye that 
one glance was sufficient to reveal to him the 
weakest point in the enemy's line or position, 
upon which he at once fell like a thunderbolt 


Yet in spite of all these qualities he was a 
tragic failure, and an army which had proved 
invincible on the battlefields of Central Europe 
was destroyed when it attempted to use the same 
methods in the vast spaces of Russia. Charles 
failed there, as Napoleon and Hitler were to fail, 
and for the same reasons; he was unable to bring 
the Kussian army to a decisive action before it 
could escape into the interior where it could 
vather reinforcements, and when this failed he did 


The position was that in spite of 
the “ wishful thinking " of many of 
the Jacobite exiles the Marshal Duke 
of Berwick, the real brains of the 
movement to restore the Stuarts, was 
firmly of the opinion that James had 
no real hope of success unless he could 
secure the backing of a number of 
regular troops, and as the French 
Government would not supply these 
after the Treaty of Utrecht he turned 
to Sweden. It is true that Charles 
was surrounded by enemies, but 
there were some 70000r 8000 Swedish 
troops in and around Gothenburg, 
while in the harbour were a number 
of transports. Berwick's suggestion 
was that this force should be landed 
in Scotland, where it would provide 
the nucleus of a Jacobite army, and 
would, at the same time, enable 
Charles XII to strike a telling blow at 
one of his principal opponents, that 
is to say George I in his capacity as 
Elector of Hanover The proposal 
had a good deal to recommend it; for 
nearly a hundred years the links be 
tween Sweden and Scotland had been 
close, and asthe Swedes were Protest 


a 


LATER IN 1917 


ants there could be no objection to them on the score 
of religion. Indeed the Swedish monarch probably 
seemed less of an alien to a great many people in 
England and Scotland than did George | 


In spite of the official neutrality of France the 
Marshal Duke was able to enlist the support of 
her Foreign Minister for his scheme, and the 
French Government promised to pay the arrears 
of some subsidies it owed Sweden, while James 
himself was to advance a sum of §0,000 crowns 
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Matters went so 
far that the 
necessary bills of 
exchange were 
completed. Un- 
fortunately the 
King of Sweden 
was at the time 
blockaded at 
Stralsund, and it 
took some time 
for the proposi- 
tion to reach 
him. When he 
did receive it he 
declined in very 
courteous terms, 
mainly on the 
ground that the 
force at Gothen 
burg wasrequired 
at Stralsund. It may be added that Berwick, 
whose opinion was never one to be lightly discarded 
in these matters, always believed that this refusal 
was a military as well as a political blunder 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE 
MR. FRANS G. BENGTSSON 
Swedish poet, novelist, essayist and 
historian, Mr. Bengtsson spent some 
years at Lund University where he 
claims to have devoted most of his 
time to writing enormous poems and 
playing chess. In the 1930s he won a 
high literary reputation in Scan- 
dinavia, and the book reviewed here 
is one of his best-known works, 
although his accomplishments in- 
cluded translations of ‘‘ Le Chanson 
de Roland" and “ Paradise Lost."’ 
His only novel was translated into ten 
languages. He died in 1954. 


The failure of Charles XII was one of the 
greatest events in modern history, for it mac 
possible the dominance of Russia in North-Eastern 
Europe, for by wresting the hegemony of the 
Baltic from Sweden, with whom it had remained 
since the days of Gustavus Adolphus, and by 
putting an end to the independence of the Ukraine, 
that unattractive and sadistic toper, Tsar Peter 1, 
indicated to his successors that road to the West 
which they have not been slow to follow. Since 
those days more than one nation which rejoiced 
at the overthrow of the Swedes has had cause to 
regret the assistance it gave to bring about this 
result. There is many a true word expressed in a 
limerick, and that anent the young lady of Riga 
Is no exception 


Finally, what was the moral to which Dr 
Johnson alluded ? Surely it was what is known 
to-day as the folly of “‘ keeping up with the 
Jones's As the centuries have gone by the pre 
requisites of being a Great Power have increased 
once upon a time Venice and Portugal could 


aspire to this position, but in due course them 
resources proved insufficient, and they waned; in 
the 17th century Holland, Poland, and Sweden 
were in the first flight, but in its successor they 
no longer had the weight, so they, too, declined 





THE HEAD OF CHARLES XII SHOWING THE GAPING BULLET-HOLE IN THE TEMPLE 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN WHEN HIS COFFIN WAS OPENED NEARLY 200 YEARS 
MYSTERY STILL SHROUDS THE KING'S DEATH AT THE SIEGE OF 

FREDRIKSHALL DURING HIS NORWEGIAN CAMPAIGN 


The illustrations from the book “ The Life of Charles XII" are reproduced by courtesy of the 


publishers, Macmillan and Co., Lid 


into the second and third rank. Had Charles won 
the battle of Poltava, as he very nearly did, he 
would only have postponed the evil day, for in 
fact Sweden was already outclassed as a Great 
Power. It is a moral not without significance in 
the modern world 


* The Life of Charles X11, King of Sweden, 1697-171* 
By Frans G. Bengtsson Translated by Naom: Walford 
Introduction by Erie Linklater Illustrated. (Macmillas 
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NEW LIGHT ON MINOAN DATING: EARLY MINOAN TOMBS AT LEBENA. 








FIG. 1. A PLAN OF THE DOUBLE TOMB, TOMB II, AT LEBENA. THE BURIAL CHAMBERS 
ARE CIRCULAR, THE RECTANGULAR ROOMS SERVING THE CULT OF THE DEAD 





“J FIG. 2. ONE OF THE RECTANGULAR ROOMS BELONGING TO TOMB II. THE OFFERTORY 
oC UES CUPS WHICH CAN BE SEEN WERE FILLED WITH LIQUIDS OFFERED TO THE DEAD 





FIG. 3. THE LARGER CHAMBER OF TOMB II FROM WITHIN SHOWING THE ENTRANCE. IN THE FIG. 4. WHERE THE BONES HAD BEEN BURNT -TO PURIFY THE AIR-IN THE SMALLER 
BACKGROUND IS THE CAPE OF THE LION AND THE LIBYAN SEA CHAMBER OF TOMB II. ABOVE ARE THE FALLEN STONES OF THE VAULT 


On these pages Dr. 
Stylianos Alexion, 
Assistant Curator of the 
Candia Museum and 
Director of the Lebena 
Excavations, discusses a 
group of Early Minoan 
tombs, discovered and ex- 
cavated during 1958 and 
1959. They are the oldest 
and richest of the Early 


Minoan period 


Q* the southernmost 
point of Eurcpe, 
on the wild and almost 
deserted south coast of 
Crete on the Libyan 
Sea, near the ancient 
town of Lebena (not 
very far from Phaistos), 
I have excavated 
during the last two 
years a series of new 
and previously un- 
known tombs of the 
Early Minoan period, 





— a this FIG. 5. A CRETAN GIRL OF TO-DAY WEARING THE FIG. 6 THE GOLD DIADEM FOUND IN TOMB I AND SURELY ORIGINALLY THE ADORNMENT OF A PRINCE 
GOLD DIADEM (FIG. 6) OF 4000 YEARS AGO OR PRINCESS. THE PENDENTS ARE IN THE FORM OF LEAVES 

discovery the only 

known ruins in this 

district were those of a Greco-Roman town with a Temple of Aesculapius. The commands the whole area. The tomb is circular, with an inner diameter of 

recent finds take us to much earlier times, about 4000 years ago. It is well 164 ft. (S m.), the east entrance closed by a stone slab found in its original 


known that we owe all our knowledge of the Early Minoan Period to tombs position. We removed a great mound of stones from the collapsed vaulted 
These tombs were usually large, were used for a great number of burials, roof and reached the burial stratum which consisted of mixed bones of the 
belonged to a whole tribe or village and contained hundreds of skeletons and dead who had been buried one above the other. There were also the grave 
grave offerings. Because of the lack of stratigraphical excavation certain offerings put with them such as vases, seals, fine razor blades of obsidian 
scholars believed that all Early Minoan styles in pottery were contemporary. and necklaces of steatite and faience beads. The most beautiful of the finds is 
Another problem not solved by older excavations is whether these Early a gold diadem with pendents in the form of leaves fashioned in a very rare 
Minoan tombs were really vaulted or perhaps had flat roofs of wood, branches technique (Figs. 5 and 6). Surely this headband belonged to a high member 
and clay. To these two questions relating to the architectural form of the of the community, a prince or princess, because, as we have already noticed, 
tombs and to the different styles of Early Minoan pottery there are now definite these tombs were common and all, subjects or chiefs, were buried together 
answers, as I believe, as a result of the new systematic excavations of Lebena. Very important are the seals of which we have a considerable number. Most 
The first tomb, explored in 1958, is situated to the west of the big, rocky “ Cape of them are in ivory and ring-shaped. A real marvel is a seal in the form of 
of the Lion " which, in the form of a crouching lion with forepaws in the sea, the hoof of a bull. A most important find for the study of [Continued overlea/ 
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FIG. 7. A GROUP OF SEALS FROM TOMB III. ALL THE DEAD WERE BURIED WITH 
THEIR PERSONAL SEALS. THE FOOT-SHAPED SEAL WAS WORN AS AN AMULET 
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FIG. 8. FROM TOMB II: MARBLE FIGURINES OF THE CYCLADIC TYPE, USUALLY DESCRIBED 


AS “ MOTHER GODDESSES.”” ONE IS NATURALISTIC, THE OTHERS HIGHLY STYLISED 





FIG. % TWO VERY CURIOUS EARLY MINOAN VESSELS FROM FIG. 10. A LARGE VASE OF QUITE UNIQUE SHAPE FIG. 11. TWO STONE VASES FOUND IN TOMB I. THAT ON THE 


THE LEBENA TOMBS. ONE IMITATES A GOURD, THE OTHER A 
SHIP. THE HANDLE-HOLES ARE FOR FASTENING A LID 
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FOUND IN TOMB II, IN WHICH BOTH VASE AND LID 
HAVE LARGE HORN-LIKE PROJECTIONS 


LEFT IS AN IMITATION OF AN EGYPTIAN TYPE OF THE OLD 
KINGDOM 





FIG. '2 A MOST IMPORTANT FIND FOR DATING: AN EGYPTIAN SCARAB OF THE XIITH 
DYNASTY (1991.1786 BC) FOUND BESIDE VASES OF THE MIDDLE MINOAN I 


Continued.| Minoan chronology is an Egyptian scarab (Fig. 12) which proves 
also the inter-relation between the Cretan south coast and Egypt. Lebena is 
just opposite the Libyan coast and a ship driven by a fair wind can be there 
in a very short time. This is also important for the problem of the origin of the 
vaulted tombs which, as Evans believed, were introduced to the Island from 
Libya. On this scarab are carved the symbols ‘ ankh "’ and “ nefer,’’ which 
mean “life '’ and “ beauty."’ It belongs to the twelfth Egyptian dynasty and 
was found close to the vases of the Middle Minoan I Period. This is a proof 
that this period begins in Crete when the twelfth dynasty reigned in Egypt 
1991-1786 B.C Some stone vases (Fig. 11), one of which is of an Egyptian 
type, were found in the grave. The explorations continued during May and 
June 1959 with very effective results. There was excavated a large double 
tomb of the Early Minoan Period at a distance of about three miles to the west 
of the Cape of the Lion. This tomb is of monumental construction consisting 
of two adjacent circular tombs and a series of exterior rectangular rooms 
which served the cult of the dead (Fig. 1 The larger of the tombs (Fig. 3) 
has an inner diameter of more than 164 ft. (5 m.) and was built of large blocks 


of stone. It is well established that there was actually a vault, because whole 


FIG. |} BRONZE DAGGERS FROM THE LEBENA TOMBS. THAT ON THE RIGHT—CF THE 
EARLIEST SHORT TYPE—-WAS FOUND UNDER THE SAND LAYER OF TOMB IIA 


parts of it were found fallen in one mass. The stones were still in their original 
circular order, sometimes looking like ranks of books resting on their edges. 
The men carrying the dead entered the tomb by a low entrance and put the 
body on the ground or, later, on the relics of the older burials. Near the dead 
they placed some vessels with food. Found there were olive seeds, teeth and 
bones of large and small animals and many sea shells. Here also the dead were 
buried with their necklaces (Fig. 17), seals, razors, bronze daggers (Fig. 13); 
sometimes also small marble idols of the ‘‘ Mother Goddess '' were included 
to protect the living or the dead (Fig. 8 During the burial the semi-dark 
interior of the tomb was illuminated by torches. They also burned incense to 
counteract the very strong smell of decomposing corpses. From the flame and 
the smoke of these fires the whole under-surface of the door lintel is still quite 
blackened. Probably this tomb was used for about 500 years and this is why there 
is a great difference in the art of the pottery found on the lower strata and that 
found on the upper ones. The conclusion is not possible, therefore, that these 
ceramic styles are contemporary, as some scholars (Hazzidakis and Aberg) had 
supposed. The different strata of this tomb were studied with the greatest exact- 
ness. The vases found on the floor of the tomb, which are [Continued opposite 
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FIG. 14. FOUR OF THE ODDER VASE SHAPES FOUND 

AT LEBENA. THE TOP-RIGHT BARREL-SHAPED ONE 

IS OF A TYPE FOUND AT TROY. THE TWO BIRDS 
(TOP LEFT) HAVE RELIGIOUS SIGNIFICANCE 





FIG. 16. A VESSEL IN THE FORM OF A LITILE 
CIRCULAR HUT, WITH DOOR AND WINDOWS 


PERHAPS USED AS A LAMP. SOMEWHAT SIMILAR FIG. 17. NECKLACES MADE WITH BEADS FOUND IN THE LEBENA TOMBS. THE 
ROUND BEADS, OF CLAY, ARE THE EARLIEST, THE REST BEING STEATITE 


VESSELS HAVE BEEN FOUND AT PHAISTOS 





THE UPPER LAYER OF TOMB I! THESE CAN BE 
ATTRIBUTED TD THE PERIOD CALLED MIDDLE MINOAN IA 


FIG. 19. A GROUP OF VESSELS FROM 


the older ones and belong to the earlier burials, show some charac- 
teristics of the Sub-Neolithic pottery. Next come the Early Minoan styles of 
** Pyrgos "’ and ‘‘ Haghios Onuphrios "’ (Fig. 20). The inexhaustible imagina- 
tion of Early Minoan craftsmen is expressed in a varied series of plastic shapes 
(Figs. 9, 10, 14-16). The pottery found in the upper stratum is quite different, 
the styles we already mentioned are now absent, and on the contrary, the 
“* Style of Vassilike '' appears with its decoration obtained by means of uneven 
firing. Some vases belonging to the beginning of the Middle Minoan are the 
last things put in the tomb (Fig. 19). In the outer little huts, which leaned 
against the main tomb, were found hundreds of small cups (Fig. 2), mostly 
of the ‘‘ Style of Vassilike,’’ and some big vessels. No doubt the little cups were 
filled from them with liquids offered to the dead on certain days of the year 
The third vaulted tomb leans on the preceding one but is a little smaller. Its 
floor was covered with a thick layer of bones (Fig. 4) burned by means of a 
great fire lit in the tomb. The object of the fire was, as it seerns, the burning 
of the decomposing corpses for the further use of the tomb. After this they 
covered the relics with a layer of sand taken from the coast. New burials were 
made above the sand. In this way we have a clear separation of two different 
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POTTERY STRANGE, BEAUTIFUL AND 
FANTASTIC FROM THE LEBENA TOMBS. 





FIG. 15. A COMICALLY ENGAGING VESSEL IN THE 

SHAPE OF A LITTLE PIG. DR. ALEXIOU SUGGESTS 

THAT IT MUST HAVE BEEN USED FOR SOME RITUAL 
OR CULT PURPOSE 





FIG. 18. THE MOST INTERESTINGLY-SHAPED OF THE 

NUMEROUS SEALS FOUND: AN IVORY DAMONIC 

FIGURE WITH A BIRD-LIKE HEAD. THE HOLES 
ARE PRESUMABLY FOR SUSPENSION 
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FIG. 20. VESSELS OF THE “ HAGHIOS ONUPHRIOS " STYLE FROM THE LOWER STRATUM OF 
TOMB Il AND BELONGING TO THE BEGINNING OF THE EARLY MINOAN PERIOD 


periods, Early Minoan II and Middle Minoan Ia. (The period called by Sir 
Arthur Evans Early Minoan III is missing in all three tombs of Lebena.) The 
tomb gave a series of stone and ivory seals (Figs. 7 and 18) and from the 
stratum above the sand another Egyptian scarab not earlier than the twelfth 
dynasty. Another comes from the upper stratum of Tomb II. A great achieve- 
ment of the explorations of this year was the discovery of a previously unknown 
Minoan town which undoubtedly is the Minoan Lebena. This city is situated 
on a small low hill connected with the Cape of the Lion. One can see here 
the walls of the houses surrounding the hill; sherds and the usual prehistoric 
grindstones are everywhere dispersed on the ground surface. The settlement 
was probably built in the Early Minoan, surviving into the Middle Minoan 
period. We hope to begin work on this new site in the very near future. The 
group of tombs excavated last year is the oldest and richest of the whole Early 
Minoan Period. There are more than 700 vessels, all found in situ, and it is 
estimated from the sherds of unrestored vases that the tomb contained originally 
more than 1000 vases. This astonishing number forms a complete collection 
on which we can base definitive conclusions about the development of Early 
Minoan civilisation. 
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THE OPENING 


For this year's Goodwood Week, as reported elsewhere in this issue, H.M. the 
Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh were staying with the Duke and Duchess 
of Norfolk at Arundel Castle. The four-day meeting opened on July 26, and 
in the first race (which we show) P’andofell, who was first past the post, was dis 
qualified for bumping and boring and the race was won by Captain N.S Mackay’s 


OF GLORIOUS GOODWOOD: A 


SPLENDID PANORAMA FROM TRUNDLE HILI 


Fashion (E. Smith) at 100 to 8. The principal race of the day, the 
stewards’ Cup, was won by Sir Philip Dunn's Monet (J. Lindley) at 20 to 1 

impressionists apparently being successful in other fields than the auction 
and was wearing blinkers for the first time. He is to go to Ireland 
for stud, without running again, having been sold to the British Bloodstock 
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HILL SHOWING THE FINISH OF THE CRAVEN STAKES, THE FIRST RACE OF THE FIRST DAY. 


the Agency for several clients. The Molecomb Stakes was easily won by Mr King George Stakes there were only three runners, Sing Sing, Tin Whistle and 
to 1 G. A. Oldham’s Cynara. The most remarkable event of the second day was Bleep- Bleep. The favourite, Mr. W. Stirling's Sing Sing (D. Smith), seemed 
tion the victory of Mr. H. J. Joel’s Predominate (E. Smith) in the Goodwood Stakes. certain of victory when Mrs. M. Turner's Bleep- Bleep (W. H. Carr) caught 
land This is now the third time running that this horse has won this race, a feat him in the last furlong and won by a head. Bleep- Bleep underwent a Hobday 
tock achieved by no other horse in the 137 years’ history of the race. In the operation last year and has made striking progress since 
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some time ago 

to be being a 

} novice with lilies; 
| but I am beginning 
to find out a little 

} about them The 
policy of growing 
them from seed 


means that it will be a considerable time before we 
have a real show of such species and hybrids as can 
be grown here; but the success we have had in ger- 
minating and in growing on the seedlings of quite a 
number of varieties has encouraged us to make 
special preparation of a whole border, hitherto 
devoted to strawberries but now to be taken into the 
flower garden, so that as the young bulbs attain 
flowering size, we have somewhere suitable to put 
them. It is obvious that we are going to 
have far too many for the woodland part 
of the garden, especially as | now propose 
to plant more seeds of other species and 
hybrids 


By way of encouragement we have 
had a few flowers from our earlier “pilot” 
attempt to grow from seed, and from the 
few bulbs purchased to keep us going in 
lilies \nd this first season's experience 
has already taught us a good deal. The 
most interesting piece of information to 
come out of our observations touches 
the reaction of various kinds of lilies to 
high winds. Having read, for example, 
that Lilium pardalinum will not- stand 
wind, we thought that all three groups 
of this beautiful orange-spotted-black 
turk’s cap species had, in fact, been given 
adequate protection. However, whereas 
the one in the border was well out of the 
worst wind, the twoin the woodland part 
of the garden turned out to be exposed 
to a severe south-west wind and will be 
so untilsuch timeas some berberis shrubs 


reach maturity and can screen them 
Ihe pardalinums in the border look 
happy and have flowered; the ones 


exposed to wind have produced flower 
bud, much later, but their foliage looks 
for all the world asif it had been scorched 
by frost But, and this is the point, 
I. auratum, planted within two yards of 
the woodland pardalinums and exposed to the same 
conditions exactly, have taken harm at all, 
look fine, are well in bud, and their leaves, which 
for three days 1] watched streaming out like 
bunting in a howling sou'wester, show no damage 


no 


whatsoever. 


If, in that respect, the auratums, the lovely 
golden ray lilies of Japan which have given rise 
to some spectacular hybrids, have been a success, 
in another way they have given our worst 
failure. Whereas seeds of all other kinds with one 
expected exception have germinated well, I have 
entirely failed to germinate auratum The 
method | tried was the recommended 
one incorrectly called ‘ vernalisation’’ 
by analogue with certain treatments of 
You place the seeds, with 


us 


seed 


wheat seed 
some damp, clean sand or grit, in a 
glass jar, seal the jar, and put it for 
some weeks in a warm place, say the 
the airing-cupboard or an electrically 
heated propagator You then take it 
out and place it for about a month or 
six weeks in the refrigerator, thereafter 
giving it another warm spell. | believe 
that the idea ts to reproduce, for the 
seeds, the conditions as to temperature 
and humidity, which they 
perience in nature if they fell from the 


would ex 
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grow; planted in spring, they would not get their 
cold spell, and would remain ungerminated in the 
soil until, having experienced a winter cold spell, 
they would germinate a year later. 


Unfortunately, however, nothing whatever 
happened to the seeds in my glass jars, although 
learned instructions were followed to the letter. 
At the end of the operation they looked precisely 
as they did at the beginning; assuming them to be 
lifeless, | threw them away. If I can get fresh 
seed this autumn, I shall try a different method. 
It will be too late to get them their warm spell 
out of doors, so I shall sow the seed in boxes and 
give them six weeks in the propagator at about 


70 degrees, then put the boxes out of doors for 
the winter, and then bring them in and put them 
back in the propagator in, say, February 


Another small discovery we have made is that 
seeds of hybrids—-we are growing several, notably 
Olympics, Clarion, Green Mountain, Hearts 
Desire germinate more freely and the seedlings 
grow more vigorously than is the case with species, 
excepting I vegale and L.. tenusfoltum The 
contrast is very striking, but this is a 
simple case of the phenomenon known as “ hybrid 
vigour,’ | have no explanation to suggest The 
thing is most striking in the case of two directly 


unless 
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MAKE A SPECTACULAR FLASH OF COLOUR" It 
( Photograph by Douglas Weaver.) 


4 leer gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 

on the occasion of weddings and anniversaries of friends, relatives or business 
Fifty-two copies of The Illustrated London News, 
together with the magnificent Christmas Number, will be a continuing reminder of 
the donor and provide twelve months of interesting reading and the best pictorial 
presentation of the events and personalities of the day 
For readers in the United Kingdom the simplest way is to place orders with any 
bookstall manager or newsagent; or a cheque or postal order may be sent to our 
Subscription Department 
For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department 
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comparable lots of 
seed, both from 
the same source: 
L. formosanum, the 
one species with 
which I have some 
experience; and 
L. formosanum 3% 
L. longi florum. The 





cross grows much faster and stouter than the 
species. These two are doing well in pots this 
year, while last year’s L. formosanum bulbs, 


planted out in a specially prepared place in the 
shrubbery, are growing healthily and vigorously 
after their winter out of doors, and are obviously 
going to flower in September 


Of the lilies which have flowered this year, three 
kinds have given us particular pleasure 
L. pyrenaicum, L. martagon album and 
L. bulbiferum croceum. The Pyrenaean 
lily is a martagon, that is a turk’s cap 
lily, with spotted yellow flowers: ours are 
still very small, but the stems, covered 
with fine foliage topped by the charming 
little flowers, are delightful and incident 
ally the earliest lily we had yet had in the 
garden. Apparently, although I have 
never seen this for myself, this lily has 
naturalised itself in parts of Devonshire, 
increasing by self-sown seed. The white 
martagon looks like settling down here, 
is as graceful its commoner dark 
maroon or brown congener, and, with its 
white turk’s cap flowers, even more 
distinguished-looking 


as 


L. bulliferum croceum appears in most 
catalogues I have looked at as L. croceum. 
Its perfectly formed brilliant orange bell- 
flowers, held stiffly upwards and-——-I find 
this a very pleasant detail—the petals so 
gracefully ‘‘ waisted "’ towards the base 
as to provide drainage slots to let the rain 
out, last an extraordinarily long time 
and are so vivid that even three or four 
inflorescences make a spectacular flash 
of colour. This lily is very old in cul 
tivation here, and is a European native 
is said to increase so rapidly by 

bulb offsets that the clumps have to 

be dug up and the new bulbs dis 
tributed as often every third year It is 
indifferent to chalk-tolerant, stands up 
splendidly to and, in short, a most 
valuable lily. 


as 
soil, 


wind is, 


Among the many kinds of lily seeds which | 
planted in a specially prepared seed-bed were two 
which I did not expect to germinate until they 
had been there for a full year or eighteen months 
L.. Martagon, with which I already had experience 
using seed collected from wild plants, which germi 
nated fifteen months after planting in some cases, 
in others only after two years; and Cardiocrinum 
giganteum, formerly, and in some catalogues still, 
L. giganteum. The latter have behaved 
according to the book and have not 
shown a sign of life yet. But about 
half the martagon seed has germinated 
within seven months. Why? I have 
no idea 


Saeneeenney 


One disappointment has been with 
bulbils of L. tigrinum According to 
Woodcock and Stearn, the lily grower’s 
bible, The great advantage of pro 
pagation from bulbils is the rapidity 
with which they grow into flowering 
bulbs: bulbils from / tigrinum splendens 


will sometimes flower in the first year 
after planting and most bulbs so 
produced will flower in the second 
6 menche year Well, at ten months from 
—. planting my Tiger lily bulbil plantlets 
are very far indeed from flowering 
ce ow size, being, in fact, no larger than 
; 16 : seedlings would be. As the “ germi 
(or $10.00) nation,” if that is the word, was very 
, ie. good, in fact 100 per cent | 
sacrificed one or two to curiosity last 
meee amen week and dug them up the 
bulbs are not yet as large as a 
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GOODWOOD TO BELLE VUE, MANCHESTER: 
OCCASIONS ROYAL AND NOTABLE. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND THE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK 
THE SECOND DAY OF THE MEETING 


AT THE GOODWOOD MEETING 
The Royal Box at 


WALKING TO THE PADDOCK ON JULY 27, 
For the Goodwood meeting, Her Majesty stayed at Arundel Castle 
Goodwood is equipped with television and the progress of the races can be watched on the 
screen until the horses reach the final furlong, which can be watched from the window 


ARRIVING AT GROSVENOR HOUSE FOR THE TERCENTENARY BANQUET OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
L. TO R.) SIR CYRIL HINSHELWOOD, P.RS., MR. MACMILLAN AND LADY MACMILLAN 

At the banquet attended by about 1300 members and guests of the Royal Society, Mr. Macmillan 

spoke of the position of mutual trust created over 300 years between the Society and the 

Government, and of the need for the “ spirit of humanism." 


eS : 

APTER MAKING HIS MARK ON THE “ WALL OF FAME " AT MANC HESTER: SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI THE PRINCE OF WALES AND PRINCESS ANNE BEHIND THE SCENES: A ROYAL VISIT TO PODRECCA’S 
HAVING THE CEMENT WASHED FROM HIS HANDS AND FEET PICCOLI THEATRE, WHERE THE WORKINGS OF MARIONETTES ARE BEING EXPLAINED TO THEM 

’n July 26, Sir John Barbirolli, the famous conductor of the Hallé Orchestra, got down Prince Charles and Princess Anne so enjoyed operating the marionettes during an interval that alter 

n all fours in 3 sq. ft. of sand and concrete to register his foot and hand prints for the performance they returned backstage, where they spent about half-an-hour working them 

posterity, at Manchester's Belle Vue Stadium. Last year Miss Gracie Fields did likewise Here Signora Lia Podrecca of the famous company is engaging their undivided interest 








[ is odd the way in which, not having seen 
| or thought of a painting by a particular 
artist for years, one can, without warning, 
come across three or four—and be suddenly 
taken aback, recognising, Or seeming to recog 
nise, in them qualities not noticed in the man 
previously I suppose this is not by any 
means an unusual experience; it happened to 
me quite recently and I would like to pass on 
what I thought about it 





FIG. |. “ PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN ": A CHARMING STUDY 
OF A GIRL TUNING A GUITAR, SET AGAINST A RED SCREEN 
WHICH WAS SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S ON JULY 15 
(Oil on panel: 16 by 12 ins 


| first saw the two girls illustrated in Fig. 2 
and then no fewer than four paintings by the same 
hand herewith two of them The painter is 
Louis Boilly, whom not so very long ago, and 
certainly throughout a great part of the roth 
century, pundits shrugged off as a mere painter of 
fashions They had some reason on their side, 
for he pays great attention to the sheen of silk 
and satin and exaggerates the length of his 
models’ legs, and especially of their thighs, as 
outrageously as any fashion draughtsman of 
to-day Or, for that matter, as unblushingly as 
Keynolds or Romney in those great full-lengths 
which endeavour to be majestic and very often 
succeed It is. of course, a centuries-old trick to 
add length to a figure in this manner, and the 
particular fashions in Paris after the Revolution 
rather encouraged an already’ well-established 
convention — particularly obvious in the girl with 
the guitar, with her neat, close-fitting bodice and 
long flowing skirt (Fig. 1) \ similar effect is 
produced by the same means in the figures of the 
two children in big and indeed is accentuated 
by the high waurstline 


In each case the same loving care is expended 
upon the maternal of the clothes, and not very 
much upon the features, which are presented to 
us aS pretty masks rather than flesh and blood 
but then no one has ever suggested that Boully 
was anything of a portrait-painter I mean a 
That he 
might have developed as a real portrait-painter 
rather than as a sort of French Terburg ts 


man who could interpret character 


suggested by his self-portrait as a young man 
of thirty-eight, painted in 1799 as a present t 
i friend (ly 1) very much a shirt-sleeve-and 
shpper portrait and very different from the 
formal ones he did later in life he hved to be 
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THE PAINTER FROM LA BASSEE. 


eighty-four and was working very nearly until 
his last breath 


The name of Boilly rang a distant bell; it 
came back to me suddenly that I had first seen 
it written, not on a painting or in a book but on 
the side of a house—Rue Leopold Boilly—in that 
little town in Northern France, La Bassée, just 
behind the line from Neuve Chapelle and Festubert, 
all three of them places which will mean a great 
deal to any of the Old and Bold to-day who were 
lively young sprigs in 1915. Boilly was born at 
La Bassée in 1761, the son of a man who appears 
to have combined the professions of sculptor and 
sign-painter; in due course he moved to Arras, 
where he is said to have painted 300 portraits 
before moving to Paris at the age of twenty 
three. There he began by working for engravers, 
painting those rather frivolous scenes which were 
so popular at that time Ihe Lovers Surprised,”’ 
and so forth; the type of thing which to-day seems 
merely coy and rather silly unless it comes from 
the brush of a Fragonard, where sheer delicacy of 
paint can condone any subject 


These gay little frivolities very nearly landed 
him in serious trouble a few years later; in 1793 
he was denounced by a now forgotten painter, 
Joseph Wicar, to the Society of Arts as what 
would now be called a right-wing deviationist 
The indignant Wicar demanded that Boilly’s 

dirty prints '’ should be publicly burned at the 
foot of the Tree of Liberty Boilly was no politi 
cian, had his living to earn, and had no wish for 
martyrdom; but if he was in many ways a 
simpleton, he was shrewd enough in a crisis; and 
this might have had a serious ending in the 
temper of those days. He invited the committee 
of enquiry appointed by the Society, with Wicar 
at its head, to visit his studio, where —as one might 
expect--none of the prints and paintings com 
plained of were to be seen Instead there was a 
large painting of Marat being carried in triumph 
above the heads of the crowd. What better proof 
of the purity of the painter's intentions ? The 
committee exonerated him; what is more, he was 
elected a member of the very Society which had 
been asked to condemn him Years afterwards, 








FIG. 3. “PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST" .A SWAGGERING AND 
JOCULAR SELF-PORTRAIT BY BOILLY, WHO IS THE SUBJECT 
OF THIS WEEK'S ARTICLE BY FRANK DAVIS” THE PAINTING 
WAS SOLD AT CHRISTIE'S ON JULY 15 (Oil on canvas & by 6} ins 


in the days of the Restored Monarchy, his son felt 
compelled to explain that the Marat painting had 
been inspired by frnght, not by conviction, on 
more proof of the difficulties painters have to face 
amid political convulsions 


Im the portrait illustrated here he has pretty 
obviously taken some pains to depict himself as a 
rather self-conscious man of the New Age -the 


age of the Revolution. But the year is 1799, 
when that great upheaval was losing its impetus, 
the very year when Napoleon was to become First 
Consul (November). Before very long an ostenta 
tious tricorne hat with a gay little cockade would 
be not merely out of fashion but regarded as, to 
say the least, in bad taste. By now—and this is 
also a sign of the times—Napoleon and others 
were no longer wearing their hair uncut So 
Boilly, in this portrait, which was painted for his 
friend Chenard and not for public consumption, 
is, I suggest, posing as a rather more scruffy 
bohemian figure than he actually was. In fact, 


he was—at least I see no other way of reading his 
character—a quiet, hard-working type not in the 
least anxious to set the Seine on fire, performing 
with reasonable success the very difficult feat of 
balancing on a razor edge between fierce political 
hatreds. If as a painter of portraits he is by no 





FIG. 2. “ LES DEUX SCEURS”": ANOTHER DELIGHTFUL WORK 
BY LOUIS LEOPOLD BOILLY, SOLD AT SOTHEBY'S ON JUNE 22 
(Oil on canvas: 17} by 14} ins.) 


means profound and, in his love of clothes, a 
mere imitator of colour and texture, there is 
another side to his talent which we don't, I think, 
ever see in England: his ability on occasion to 
handle a crowd 


In this it is not unreasonable to compare him 
with our Frith of half a century later, particularly 
as he chose as a subject in 1803 “ The Arrival of the 
Diligence,’’ which can be called a pre-railway age 
precursor of Frith's ‘' Railway Station But then 
Boilly would be familiar with numerous con 
temporary paintings and prints in which great 
swirling permutations and combinations of figures 
were set down with remarkable finesse, notably 
the famous print by Debucourt, ‘‘ La Promenade 
Publique Such crowd scenes as these, for all 
their sentimentality, provide a reasonably con 
vincing record of the spirit of the age, imprisoning, 
| sometimes think, the characteristics of a whole 
decade within a few square inches of canvas better 
than we can manage to-day with many miles of 
film He seems to have worked away all his life, 
without making more than a modest living. True, 
he never was a great painter, but even so his 
normal price of 50 francs for a portrait was a 
trifle low even for those days. I see there is a record 
of the highest price he ever obtained: that was in 
1822, when he was paid 1515 francs for an elaborate 

[ustribution of Wine and Food in the Champs 
Elysées in official painting of an attempt by 
the dreary restored monarchy to reintroduce the 
old custom of Royal largesse to the populace. Not 
Boilly's masterpiece: he was far happier among 
pretty faces and eracefy] hgures 

Portraits at so franes ipiece This summer 
the little self portrait was sold for 480 guineas 
the young woman with the guitar for 1500 
guineas the Two Sisters "’ for £1800 
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THE BEGINNINGS AND GROWTH OF IMPRESSIONISM : 
AN ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITION IN WALES. 


“DUNKIRK: BEHIND THE HARBOUR,” BY JEAN-BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT (1796-1875): PROBABLY PAINTED IN 1857 
(Oil on canvas: 8} by 14) ins.) (Lent by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Jersey 


‘THE GREAT AVENUE AT VARENGEVILLE,” BY AUGUSTE RENOIR (1841-1919 me é 
Oil on canvas: 25} by 214 ins.) (Lent by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Jersey 
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“ ARGENTEUIL,” BY CLAUDE MONET (1840-1926); PAINTED WHILE HE WAS LIVING THERE, 1872- 
(Oil on canvas: 22 by 29; ins.) (Lent by E. W. Fattorini, Esq 


a.8 


“THE OISE AT PONTOISE,” BY CAMILLE PISSARRO (1831-1903): SIGNED AND DATED 1872 
(Oil on canvas: 13; by 17] ins.) (Lent by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Jersey 


o~ 


PAINTED IN 1869.70 Oil on canvas RACING AT THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE,” BY EDOUARD MANET (1832.83 Oil on canvas: 28) by %6j ins 


THE CLIFFS AT ETRETAT,” BY GUSTAVE COURBET (1819.77 
(Lent by His Excellency John Hay Whitney, American Ambassador 


254 by 32 ins Lent by M W_. Wickham-Boynton, Esq 


Until August 21 an exhibition is at the National Museum of Wales, Cardiff, And in choosing the works of the Impressionists for the exhibition the com- 
called ‘‘ How Impressionism Began,"’ organised by the Welsh Committee of the mittee has concentrated on early paintings in which this influence is clear 
Arts Council of Great Britain. As its title suggests, many of the fifty-three One can see, for example, how Pissarro sometimes painted very like Daubigny, 
works on view are devoted to painters like Theodore Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, and Monet like Boudin or Courbet. As always, it is Manet who is the great 
Charles Daubigny, Harpignies, Jongkind, Boudin, Courbet and Lépine, who enigma who refuses to be categorised, and thus in a way it is a pity there could 
were not themselves Impressionists but whose influence on them was great not be more than two of his paintings on show 
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IN THE STEPS OF A MASTER: TO-DAY’S PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCENES MONET PAINTED . yr 


Y ited 


SAINT-LAZARE STATION,” 1876-77: ONE OF MONET'S BEST-KNOWN THEMES 


THE DOGE'S PALACE, VENK 1908: MONET'S FAMOUS TRANSLUCENT STUDY 


Well into the 20th century there were plenty of serious art-lovers who were 
unable to find a good word for the Impressionists, and were even profoundly 
shocked by what seemed to them outrageous liberties these artists took with all 
the unwritten laws of propricty governing art. One of the charges was that by 
juxtaposing numerous tones when rendering a landscape they were not faithful 


to nature. The same had been said of the Barbizon painters because they used 
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SAINT-LAZARE STATION TO-DAY. TRAINS ARE LOWER, BUT THE SMOKE STILL RISES. 
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“ THE SEINE AT BOUGIVAL,” 1869: ONE OF THE YOUNG TREES IS ALIVE TO-DAY 


IN THE HARD LIGHT OF TO-DAY: THE DOGE'S PALACE, SWARMING WITH TOURISTS 


the colour green in painting trees and grass. Opinions of this kind may sound 
incredible to-day, and the fact that Impressionist paintings are now fetching 
astronomical prices jn sale-rooms is a witness to a rolte-face in informed publi 
opinion. It is probably true to say that a good number of people now recognise 
in the paintings of, say, Monet, Sisley and Pissarro, what they feel to be the trur 
spirit of the northern French countryside. In other words, such pictures hav 
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YESTERDAY—COMPARISONS WHICH LOOK LIKE A CASE OF 
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THE CHURCH AT VERNON,” 1883: ANOTHER WORK CHARACTERISTIC OF MONET 


A DRAMATIC SEASCAPE ON BELLE-ILE, OFF THE BRITTANY COAST 


ONE OF MONET'S WONDERFUL STUDIES OF THE WATER-LILY POOL AT GIVERNY, 1899 


demonstrated one of the greatest qualities of all art and one of the highest benefits 
which it may bestow, namely the capacity of opening our eyes to certain truths 
which previously we did not have the imagination to perceive. It is difficult to 
see the landscape of Provence, for example, without seeing it through the eyes of 
Van Gogh and Cézanne; while even during the worst imaginable English summers 
one only has to glance upwards to see the superb cloud formations which Constable 
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NATURE IMITATING ART. 


EXACTLY THE SAME SCENE, AS MONET SAW IT ROCKS AT BELLE-ILE,” 1886 


THE LIVING WITNESS, NOW PROPPED UP BUT STILL SHROUDED WITH WILLOWS AND MEMORIES 


so loved. Such is the imagination and power of great artists. Some of the same 
uncanny feelings are aroused by the photographs on these pages which have recently 
been taken of scenes that are the subjects.of some of Monet's most celebrated 
canvases. They are from an exhibition recently held at the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, called ‘‘ Claude Monet: Seasons and Moments,"’ in which these 
photographs could be compared with the actual masterpieces 
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CROCODILE TEARS, AND OTHER STORIES. 


4 bee ancient writers seem to have been in two 

minds whether a crocodile sheds tears to lull 
intended victims into a false sense of security, or 
in hypocritical grief over the victims it had con- 
sumed. They were all agreed, nevertheless, that a 
crocodile does shed tears, and to this day we speak 
of “ crocodile’s tears ’’ in allusion to an insincere 
expression of sorrow. However, nobody really 
believes that a crocodile does shed tears. 

\ Mississippi alligator in the Paignton Zoo 
was being photographed recently. The light of the 
electronic flash used for this seemed to have dis- 
turbed it for it went into an aggressive display. 
It hissed violently and blew bubbles out of its 


RESENTING THE PRESENCE OF THE CAMERA: A MISSISSIPPI ALLIGATOR WHICH SEEMS TO HAVE 
COME VERY NEAR TO SHEDDING TEARS OF RAGE, ALTHOUGH SUCH CREATURES ARE NOT 
NORMALLY CAMERA-SHY. DR. BURTON IN HIS ARTICLE ON THIS PAGE DESCRIBES AN OCCASION 

WHEN THIS ALLIGATOR REALLY DID SHED 


eye-sockets. Tears consist of a liquid only, bubbles 
consist of a gas and a liquid, but when bubbles 
burst and the gas escapes only the liquid is left, 
which would be near enough to give an impression 
of tears. 

As so often happens in photography, something 
happened to make it impossible to get a record of 
the bubbles or of any tears that might have been 
formed when they burst. The exposure for which 
the electronic flash was used was the last on the 
film, and by the time the camera had been re-loaded 
the alligator had submerged. All the same, the event 
was singular enough to make it worthy of being 
put on record Whether it was the electronic 
flash that disturbed the reptile or some other 
circumstance, whether the emission of bubbles was 
fortuitous or not, these things are beside the 
point. If this can happen with one member of the 
Crocodilia there is no reason to suppose it may not 
happen to any other, and even if it happens only 
rarely it still has a significance in the hight of the 
incient belief. Myths, legends, deeply-rooted 


beliefs that have come down to us through the ° 


mists of antiquity often have a foundation in fact, 
and are often based upon some very rare occurrence, 

Some years ago | referred, on this page, to the 
habit of the Nile plover of entering the mouth of a 
crocodile basking on shore, to pick its teeth. Two 
readers then wrote to me pointing out that this was 
a myth, that the idea was first put on record by 
Herodotus, and each stated that although he had 
seen many crocodiles in the wild he had never 
veen this happen As time passed, and in the 
ordinary course of events, | found myself in the 
company of first one person, then another, who had 
had experience of country where crocodiles were 
found. I took each opportunity to enquire whether 
they had seen this happen. Two said they thought 
they had seen a plover enter the crocodile'’s mouth 
but could not be sure, because they could not get 
close enough to see for certain without the bird 
flying off in alarm \ few years ago, however, 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


Dr. H. B. Cott, of Cambridge, gave us the results 
of his study of crocodiles, including photographs 
of a plover inside a crocodile’s mouth picking 
leeches off its tongue. He was the first to use a 
hide to study crocodiles, and as a direct consequence 
was the first to set beyond doubt that Herodotus's 
statement, for so long regarded as incorrect, had a 
fair degree of truth in it. 

It would be wrong to compare the observation 
on the alligator at the Paignton Zoo too closely 
with that of Dr. Cott, as a justification for an 
ancient belief. All I would say of the former is 





“ TEARS.” 


that it suggests there may 
be a fragment of truth be 
hind the idea of a crocodile 
shedding tears, for what- 
ever reason, and that there 
may be an interesting line of 
enquiry for somebody with 
better opportunities than I 
to follow up. 

Going back to the 
plover’'s habit, it is of 
interest to note how near 
the truth are the comments 
of John Leo, an _ early- 
17th - century explorer 
sia the crocodiles by 
reason of their continually 
devouring birds and fishes 
have certain pieces of 
flesh sticking fast between 
their forked teeth, which 
flesh being putrified bree 
deth a kind of worm, where 
with they are cruelly tor 
mented; wherefor the said 
birds flying about and 
seeing the worms enter into the crocodiles’ jaws to 
satisfy their hunger thereon He was writing 
in an age when it was generally believed that 
worms and other lowly animals were spontaneously 
generated from slime and putrefying matter, an 
idea that was not finally killed until the days of 
Pasteur. So although the reason given for its 
presence in the crocodile’s mouth reflects an 
outmoded belief, ‘‘ a kind of worm "' is a reasonably 
good description of a leech 

Leo was forced to make the teeth the site 
of the infestation by leeches because it was then 
believed that of all beasts the crocodile alone 
lacked a tongue. This is another idea that is still 
fairly prevalent, and within recent years I have 
been taken to task for speaking about the crocodile's 


tongue. If anyone doubts whether this organ is 
present in the reptile’s mouth he has only to seize 
a crocodile by the throat—it is as well to choose a 
small one. The beast will open its mouth in a 
defensive gesture, and the tongue will be seen 
drawn back to block the entrance to the windpipe. 

This, presumably, is part of the mechanism 
used in overpowering large game coming down to 
drink. Large crocodiles have been reported as 
seizing even full-grown water buffalo and rolling 
over to take their victims underwater. I put this 
forward as a tentative statement based upon other 
people’s writings, never having witnessed it myself. 
This is a measure of how chary one becomes of 
accepting any statement without question. 

It has been said that one trick employed by 
crocodiles is to fill the lungs with air in order to 
ensure buoyancy, so that they may float like logs 
at the surface, immobile and waiting for prey. The 
only certain thing is that no authoritative writer, 
so far as I am aware, has mentioned it. That does 
not mean it never happens. Our knowledge of croco- 
diles is curiously uneven. For example, it is often 
said that the female crocodile lays her eggs in the 
sand to be hatched by the heat of the sun. This 
must be correct, but only in the sense that all energy 
is derived from the sun. The impression conveyed 
is, however, that the process is more direct than 
this, and there is the suspicion that this is a cliché, 
beloved of the ancient writers, that still lingers on. 

It is common to read that this or that animal 
lays its eggs in the sand to be hatched by the sun. 
It is often said of ostriches, yet we know that the 
hen and the cock ostrich take turns at the nest, 
the hen by day, the cock by night. Were an 
ostrich egg to be left exposed to the heat of the 
tropical sun it would be par-boiled. The heat from 
the sun’s rays does not penetrate more than a 
few inches into the earth, and where crocodiles’ 
eggs are laid in sand, 18 ins. down, the temperature 
there would be constant. 

When we come to look into this we find that 
the estuarine crocodile of Asia and Northern 
Australia does not dig a pit for its eggs but builds 
a dome-shaped nest of flag-leaves. The marsh 
crocodile, or mugger, of India, digs a pit but spends 





GRASPING A NILE CROCODILE ROUND THE NECK MAY NOT BE EVERYONE'S IDEA OF ENJOYMENT 

BUT IN THIS CASE THE CREATURE WAS A YOUNG ONE. THE ANIMAL IS EXPRESSING ITS RESENT. 

MENT BY OPENING ITS MOUTH AND HISSING LOUDLY, WHILE FOLDS OF SKIN APPEAR ON 
THE THROAT. THE EXACT SIGNIFICANCE OF THESE FOLDS IS UNKNOWN 


Photographs by Jane Burton 


much of her time lying on the ground over the nest, 
a habit which is said not only to protect the eggs 
against marauders but also from the excessive heat 
of the midday sun. Other species are known to 
use vegetable debris to cover the eggs, which are 
incubated by the heat generated by fermentation 

Theoretically at least the whole essence of 
incubation 1s that the eggs shall be kept at a 
constant temperature. Where the sun is sufficiently 
hot by day to act as an incubator the likelihood is 
that the night temperatures will be low. The 
resulting fluctuations would provide anything but 
ideal conditions for incubation. It is possible, there- 
fore, that in all species of crocodile there is some 
means employed other than the simple method of 
leaving the eggs to be hatched by the rays of the sun. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MINISTER OF AVIATION: MR. 
PETER THORNEYCROFT. 
One of the leading younger 
members of the Conservative 
Party, Mr. Thorneycroft, fifty- 
one, educated at Eton, has held 
several high posts, including that 
of President of the Board of 
Trade and culminating in the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
from which he resigned in 1958. 
He takes over this post from Mr. 
Duncan Sandys. 


(Right.) 

CREATED A VISCOUNT 
MR. ALAN LENNOX- 
BOYD 
Secretary of State for 
the Colonies from 
1954 until October 
1959, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, fifty-five, had 
previously held 
numerous posts in- 
cluding those of 
Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Food, 
Parliamentary Secre- 
tary, Ministry of Air- 
craft Production, 
Minister of State for 


THE 


CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER: 

MR. SELWYN LLOYD. 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs during the stormy years 
since 1955, Mr. Lloyd, fifty-six, 
had previously held the posts of 
Minister of State, Minister of 
Supply and Minister of Defence, 
and earlier performed distin- 
guished war service and prac- 
tised at the Bar. He takes over 

from Mr. Heathcoat Amory. 


ILLUSTRATED 


MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE, 
FISHERIES AND FOOD: 

MR. CHRISTOPHER SOAMES. 
Educated at Eton and son-in- 
law of Sir Winston Churchill, 
Mr. Christopher Soames, at 
thirty-nine, is the youngest 
member of the Cabinet. His 
previous posts include those of 
Parliamentary and Financial 
Secretary, Admiralty, and Sec- 
retary of State for War. He 
takes over from Mr. John Hare. 
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MINISTER OF LABOUR IN THE 
CABINET RE-SHUFFLE: 
MR. JOHN HARE. 
Son of the fourth Earl of Listowel 
and educated at Eton, Mr. John 
Hare, forty-nine, has been Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food since 1958, and before that 
held the posts of Minister of 
State for Colonial Affairs and 
Secretary of State for War. He 
takes over his present post from 
Mr. Edward Heath 


(Left.) 

LORD PRIVY SEAL 
WITH FOREIGN OFFICE 
RESPONSIBILITIES: 
MR. EDWARD HEATH. 
Aged forty-four, Mr. 
Edward Heath has 
been Minister of 
Labour since October 
of last year, and 
before that had been 
Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Treasury 
and Government Chief 
Whip at a time of 
crisis for the Con- 
servative Party. In 
his new post he has 
special Foreign Office 
responsibilities, the 
Foreign Secretary 
being in the Lords. 


SEC. OF STATE FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, LORD HOME (LEFT), AND THE 
SEC. OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS, MR. D. SANDYS 
Mr. Duncan Sandys, fifty-two, educated at Eton and formerly 


(Right.) 
SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR WAR: 
MR. JOHN PROFUMO 
Aged forty-five, Mr. 
John Profumo was 
educated at Harrow 
and entered Parlia- 
ment in 1940. He 
has been Minister of 
State for Foreign 
Affairs since 1959 and 
previously held a 
number of Govern- 
ment posts including 
those of Parliamen- 
tary Under-Secretary 
of State for the 
Colonies, and Parlia- 
mentary Under- 
Secretary of State, 
Foreign Affairs. 
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MINISTER OF HEALTH: 

MR. ENOCH POWELL 
Aged forty-eight, Mr. Enoch 
Powell returns to the Govern- 
ment at the same time as 
Mr. Thorneycroft with whom he 
resigned while Financial Secre- 
tary to the Treasury in 1958. 
The author of numerous publica- 
tions, including poetry and 
translations of Herodotus. He 
takes over his new post from 

Mr. Derek Walker-Smith. 


CREATED A VIS- 
COUNT: MR. DERICK 
HEATHCOAT AMORY 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer since 1958, 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory, 
60, was educated at 
Eton and entered 
Parliament in 1945. 
His previous posts in 
the Government in- 
clude those of Minister 
of Pensions, Minister 
of Food and Minister 
of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. He is a 
former director of 


Colonial Affairs, and 

Minister of Transport 

and of Civil Aviation. 
until 1954. 


TO SUCCEED MARSHAL KONIEV AS C.-IN<., 
WARSAW PACT FORCES: MARSHAL GRECHKO 
Marshal Grechko, who is fifty-seven, has 
been Commander in Chief, Soviet Land 
Forces, since 1957 It was stated that 
Marshal Koniev had been relieved of his 
post at his own request on the grounds of 
ill-health. Marshal Grechko, a Ukrainian, 
directed the suppression of the uprising in 
Berlin and East Germany. 


Minister of Aviation, takes over the post previously held by Lord 
Home, whose appointment as Foreign Secretary is probably the 
most unexpected and widely discussed of the Cabinet announce- 


ments. 


SON OF THE FOUNDER OF A FAMOUS AVIA- 
TION COMPANY: THE LATE MR. R. FAIREY 
Mr. Richard Fairey, son of the late Sir 
Richard Fairey, who founded the greas 
aircraft company, died at Cannes on 
July 27. His early death, at forty-three, 
was due to ill-health following injuries in 
World War Two He first joined the 
company in 1936, and in November 1956 
was apvointed a vice-chairman 


Aged 57, the 14th Earl of Home was educated at 
Eton and was an M.P. before succeeding to the title in 1951. 


A GREAT FIGURE IN THE NEWSPAPER 


WORLD: THE LATE LORD ILIFFE 
Lord lliffe died on July 25 aged eighty-three 
He had been principal J eee of the 
Birmingham Post and Birmingham Mail 
since 1943 and had been associated with 
newspapers for over fifty years. From 
1928 until 1937 he was part proprietor, 
with Viscount Camrose and Viscount 

Kemsley, of the Daily Telegraph 


Lloyds Bank, and 
has been succeeded 
at the Treasury by 
Mr, Selwyn Lloyd. 


DIRECTOR OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, HARWELL: DR. F. A. VICK 
Dr. F. A. Vick, who has been Deputy 
Director of the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment, Harwell, will succeed Sir 
Basil Schonland, who continues as Director 
of the Research Group. Educated at 
Birmingham, Dr. Vick joined the Authority 
in 1959. He was Professor of Physics, 
University College of North Staffordshire 
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THE ONLY PLACE IN THE WORLD WHERE GANNETS NEST ON THE MAINLAND: 


CAPE KIDNAPPERS, ON NORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


SITTING ON THEIR NESTS WHICH ARE MADE OF SEAWEED AND FISHBONES: THREE GANNETS SEEN PARENTS STANDING GUARD OVER THEIR GANNET CHICK. THE SPECKLED ONE ON THE LEFT 9 
IN CLOSE-UP. THEY ARE ALMOST UNAFRAID OF VISITORS IS GOING THROUGH A STAGE OF GROWING UP 


"[HESE fascinating pictures of the 
gannets at Cape Kidnappers, North 
Island, New Zealand, were taken by the 
Rev. R. T. Wearne, who has studied them 
over a long period. It is claimed that Cape 
Kidnappers is the only place in the world 
where gannets nest on the mainland. It 
is so named because on Captain Cook’s 
voyage in the Endeavour, Maoris came out 
to the ship and during trading they 
kidnapped Taieto, a boy from one of the 
Pacific Islands. He was, fortunately, 
rescued and the Cape was given the name 
of Kidnappers. It is also called Matua-a- 
Maui since the Maori god Maui went 
fishing with the jawbone of an ancestor 
and he drew up North Island. The hook 
made fast at Hawkes Bay and the Cape 
was called the ‘‘ hook of Maui.”’ “It is 
here,"”’ says Mr. Wearne, ‘‘ on an almost 
level plateau that visitors can see thousands 
of birds, leaving the nest clumsily but 
returning to it with the beautiful precision 
of homing planes. . . These nests are nothing 
much; just a scratching of dried seaweed 
and a handful of fishbones. . . The gannet 
lays only one egg, which is greyish white 
in colour and about the size and shape of a 
turkey’s egg. After six weeks’ incubation, 
an ugly little maked dark grey chick is 
hatched. . .. At six weeks old, the 
youngster is bullied into toddling to the 
edge of the cliff. By then he has shed 
his down and donned a natty garment of 
speckled feathers, which, when full grown, 
he will change for [Continued below. 





LIKE A PARLIAMENT OUT OF DOORS: A COLONY OF GANNETS ENJOYING THE SUN. THE GANNET LAYS ONLY ONE EGG, 
WHICH IS INCUBATED BETWEEN THE WEBS 


(Left.) 

GOING THROUGH ITS 
SPECKLED STAGE 
WHICH STARTS AT 
ABOUT THE AGE OF 
SIX WEEKS A 
YOUNG GANNET 
WHICH LATER WILL 
HAVE BLACK-AND. 

WHITE PLUMAGE 


(Right.) 

THE VERY TYPE OF 
MOTHERHOOD: A 
FEMALE GANNET 
GUARDING HER 
CHICK TO PHOTO. 
GRAPH THE CHICK 
THE MOTHER HAS TO 
BE LIFTED OFF WITH 

A STICK 


_ 


Continued.| the fine black-and-white attire of the adult gannet. (Beautiful but until he learns to take off, and circle and glide, and dive for fish, 
bird!) But that stage is far away, and meanwhile, at the edge of the he has a hard time of it, and has to starve, for he is restricted to a life afloat 

cliff, he is cruelly shoved off into space, and to save his neck must a powerful incentive for learning. Gannets are long-lived birds and have no 
spread his wings in flight. He is content to plane down to the sea; natural enemies. This fledgling period is the only time when mortality is 
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THE HOLLOW ON WHICH THE GANNETS 
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SHOWING HOW CLOSELY THE GANNETS NEST TOGETHER: A SIDE OF THEIR HOLLOW. THEY RARELY MAKE A MISTAKE IN RETURNING TO THE RIGHT NEST 


likely to be heavy. That is no doubt nature's reason for the small brood; it 
keeps the gannet population within bounds and the fishing-grounds from being 
overtaxed. A hungry gannet eats its own weight of fish daily. No wonder a 
faint aroma of herrings hangs about the nursery. Nesting goes on all the 
summer long. Gannets are worth watching, as they are superlative divers. 
They just shut their wings and plop into the water, living projectiles. They 
seldom miss their fish. Though gannets live almost entirely on fish of the 
herring type, they have a practical value to fishermen. The birds have a knack 
of finding large shoals of fish, and, in this way, give fishermen an indication of 
areas where they might make a good haul. Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about gannets is their love life. They go through three stages. It all begins 
when the female sits forlornly on her nest and a male flies along. After she 
catches his eye, he co-operates by bringing some seaweed to help line the nest. 
After this, as a show of appreciation and goodwill, the hen stands in the nest 
and does a solo dance. During this dance she utters sharp calls and bows to 
the left and then to the right. As well as being contagious, all this seems 
to fascinate the male. The next step in the courting procedure is the greeting 
ceremony. With their beaks touching and facing each other, they begin calling 


Then follow the waving and dipping of heads and the stroking of necks. When 
this is going on, they seem oblivious to any humans or birds near them. Gannets 
have a surprising method of incubation. The egg is held in the webbed feet of 
either male or female for equal periods. They also share the feeding duties. 
Gannets have to keep to themselves in their colonies. The average area for 
mating, sitting on the nest and taking infants for a walk, has a radius of about 
20 ins. If they misjudge their landings when returning home, there is trouble 
with the family next door, and they are greeted with pecks, shrill cries and 
hisses. Gannets do not migrate, but merely disperse over the ocean, probably 
going where they can find the best fishing-grounds. One season they failed to 
arrive at Cape Kidnappers up to time, consequently a rumour was started that 
these beautiful and interesting birds had abandoned their old nesting-ground. 
Nature-lovers all over the country were filled with alarm at this announcement, 
but in a very short while the gannets were back in their old haunts in greater 
numbers than ever before. It seems that the fish were late in coming and the 
gannets being wise old birds were merely waiting to make sure of their food 
supply before taking up their residence at the Cape. Nesting-places on the New 
Zealand coast are at Three Kings, White Island, and Gannet Island."’ 
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LWAYS in “ Troilus and Cressida ” 
we are aware that beyond us are 

the walls of Troy, the towers of Ilium, Priam’s 

six-gated city. Ulysses says to Hector: 


. Yonder walls that pertly front your town, 
Yon towers, whose wanton tops do buss the clouds, 
Must kiss their own feet. 


At Stratford-upon-Avon, as in the production 
some years ago, Greeks and Trojans in momentary 
truce look towards us, and we see tall Troy in 
their eyes. 


The name has stood for 
high-romantic chivalry. So 
Shakespeare thought of it 
when, in ‘‘ The Rape of 
Lucrece,"’ his early poem, he 
described a Trojan picture in 
which that ‘‘ brave hope, bold 
Hector, march’d to field?’ 
before the ‘‘ walls of strong- 
besiegéd Troy.” But in 
the dark tragi-comedy, the 
stinging-nettle satire, the 
bitterness of ‘Troilus and 
Cressida,”” glory has become 
a mock. The heroes of the 
Iliad, no longer of heroic 
stature, are lost in a world 
where Thersites and Pandarus 
smear the page, egoism and 
cynicism govern the camp, and 
the romantic love of Troilus 
can be betrayed by a wanton 
Cressida. At the last, when 
chivalry and Hector alike lie 
dead, Shakespeare leaves us 
not with the anger of Troilus, 
but with the searing rhymes of 


TALL TROY’S DOWN. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


have known in the play's eventful modern 
history. 


Hector stands for everything that is here cast 
down; when he is dead “ there is no more to say,’ 
though we feel that Pandarus and the foul- 
mouthed camp-follower Thersites (a part with 
which Peter O'Toole fights hard) will have their 
bitter mock until the end of time. This brings 
up a word that haunts Shakespeare throughout 
the piece, as in the famous flourish of Ulysses, 











(“‘ Renew, renew! The fierce Polydamas 
hath beat down Menon "’), and where, as 
“ugly night comes breathing ’’ behind the setting 
sun, the Myrmidons close on Hector at Achilles’ 
word. Presently, when Hector is dead, and at the 
horse's tail ‘‘ dragged through the shameful field,’’ 
first Troilus and then Pandarus come to end the 
tale of wars and lechery: 


Hence, broker-lackey ! Ignomy and shame 
Pursue thy life, and live aye with thy name ! 


This production does 
genuine honour to its joint 
directors. ‘‘ Troilus’’ has been 
none too successful at Strat- 
ford before, though William 
Poel brought down Edith 
Evans in the spring of 1913 
after her London triumph in 
the previous year; and, from 
various revivals—three of 
them—since then, I remember 
such performances as Pamela 
Brown’s lisping Cressida of 
1936, with a line that I quote 
and re-quote, “ A woeful 
Cwessid ‘mongst the mewwy 
Gweeks’"’; Donald Wolfit's 
speaking of Ulysses in the 
same year; and Paul Scofield’s 
Troilus in 1948. The last 
revival, in 1954, had the 
Malcolm Pride settings of 
which I wrote at the time: 
“Here is Troy as one likes to 
imagine it. Here are its tawny 
walls. Beyond them is the 
vast plain, the ‘ flowering 
meadows’ where we know 


Pandarus, who flits now like PROM THE STRATFORD-ON-AVON PRODUCTION OF “ TROILUS AND CRESSIDA": CASSANDRA (FRANCES CUKA) PROPHESY- § Scamander (joined by Simois) 
an evil ghost across the field. ING THE DESTRUCTION OF TROY BY BURNING, BEFORE PRIAM (CLIFFORD ROSE, EXTREME LEFT) AND PRIAM’S SONS. flows to the sea. We look 


The night has begun with a 
harshly-enunciated prologue, the voice 
of war-+-finely spoken at Stratford 
by Paul Hardwick. It ends with the 
savage epilogue, the voice of lechery—no 
less finely spoken by Max Adrian. Tall 
Troy is down indeed. This is a tale of 
‘‘ cormorant war "’ and of romantic love 
twisted awry; a lament for an old 
world lost 


I have not liked some of the pro- 
ductions at the Memorial Theatre this 
year; but “‘ Troilus,’’ as directed by Peter 
Hall and John Barton, has a truth that 
terrifies. Nothing here is mitigated, 
turned to favour and to prettiness. The 
play is raised upon a shallow, octagonal 
platform, thickly sanded and set before 
the clouded devices of an abstract back- 
cloth the hue of dried blood. Upon this 
platform the figures of the epic are 
mercilessly exposed, mercilessly 
anatomised 

True, not all of the speaking is worthy 
of the conception. Thus Denholm Elliott, 
though he can act Troilus with great 


force, cannot bring to us the verbal «wei sweer QUEEN, YOU ARE PLEASANT WITH ME”: A SCENE FROM A MEMORABLE 
PRODUCTION OF “TROILUS AND CRESSIDA" WITH (RIGHT TO LEFT) PARIS 
SUMNER), HELEN (ELIZABETH SELLARS), AND PANDARUS (MAX ADRIAN) 


magic of such lines as 

Her bed is India; there she lies, a pearl; 

Between our Ilium and where she resides 

Let it be called the wild and wandering flood 
or 

scants us with a single famished kiss, 
Distasted with the salt of broken tears 

and some of the lesser performances, that of 
Cassandra, for example, are only sketches of what 
they might be. But most of the major personages 
come through; they are armed at all points 
Consider only Eric Porter's Ulysses, phrasing 
subtly the great speech on Degree and the warning 
to Achilles, each like ice-patterns fronded upon a 
winter pane; Max Adrian's busy Pandarus, who 
seems at the last to brood like a death's 





Love, friendship, charity, are subject all 

To envious and calumniating Time 
Mr. Hall and Mr. Barton spare us nothing, and 
wisely so. You cannot compromise with “ Troilus 
and Cressida."’ The battle scenes, which we have 
known to tail off raggedly, have now an astonish- 
ing effect on a stage overcast by wreathing, fuming 
smoke so that Greeks and Trojans are seen as 
figures wrapped in cloud, sometimes emerging 
from it sharply-defined, at other times almost 
spectral in this hell where sword clashes upon 
buckler, where the great names ring and shine 





head over the field; Paul Hardwick's 
monstrous fool of an Ajax; Dorothy 
Tutin’s Cressida, who, from her entrance, 


across the tented bravery of 
the Greeks to the longship prows far off. 
At night the stars blaze down on the 
Greek fires."’ Not much could be farther 
than this from the sandy cockpit of 
1960, but each setting seemed, at the 
hour, to be right. Neither distracted us; 
and that, as a Shakespearian knows, is 
the first quality to applaud. 


On the night before ‘‘ Troilus,’’ and 
also at Stratford, I had seen another 
form of setting, this time for a play 
by Shakespeare’s friend, Ben Jonson. 
Certainly few of us can have expected 
to meet “‘ Epicoene; or, The Silent 
Woman ”’ on a riverside lawn. Bristol 
University Department of Drama pre- 
sented it in the pastoral theatre in Avon- 
bank gardens, and on this occasion the 
stage was ringed with fences that kept 
reminding me of aline froma Drinkwater 
poem, ‘Old shepherd in your wattle 
cote. " The wattles were scarcely 
in key with the Jacobean farce. It is 
a highly complicated joke at the expense 
of Morose, a misanthrope who detests 
noise. After marrying a demure girl to 
spite his nephew and presumed heir, he 
discovers when it is too late that the 
“ girl’ is a boy in petticoats. 


(DAVID 


Although the farce, written a few years later 
than “ Troilus "’ up river, was insecurely acted, 
I did find it agreeable to hear the famous song, 
“ Still to be neat,’’ sung in the appropriate context, 
and to discover how the complex whirl of words 
could untie itself in theatrical performance. Per- 
haps one experience of it is enough. But we can 
return again and again to “‘ Troilus and Cressida ”’ 
and to the world of which a modern poet has 
written: 


Royal Troy, sage Priam’s town, 
Greaved Hector’s Troy is down; 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


Those loyal lips are dumb, 
Dimmed now that sovereign 
sight . 


is the “daughter of the game"; and 
Derek Godfrey's Hector,  chivalry's 
last knight: all as exciting as I 


“ DOCTOR FAUSTUS”" (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Four performances by the 
Marlowe Society in the University Open Air Theatre; the same company plays 
Greene's ‘ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay " on August 3 and 4 only. (August 1.) 








and so forward to the line, ‘Only a name 
is ours, a forlorn fame. 
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WHERE THE HOUSES OF A SECLUDED VILLAGE PRESERVE THE PLAN AND MANY OF THE BUILDINGS OF A 12TH-CENTURY ABBEY: BLANCHLAND, FROM THE DURHAM SIDE OF THE DERWENT. 


i aye rs 


THE ROAD INTO BLANCHLAND, NORTHUMBERLAND: WHERE THE ABBEY GATEHOUSE IS THE VILLAGE POST OFFICE; AND THE ABBOT’S HOUSE IS THE LORD CREWE ARMS. 
A VILLAGE FOR WHICH AN APPEAL IS TO BE LAUNCHED: BLANCHLAND, IN SOUTHERNMOST NORTHUMBERLAND. 


About twelve miles south of Hexham and some ten miles west of the ironworks gatehouse now houses the village post office; and the remains of the Abbey 
of Consett, lies the tiny and secluded village of Blanchland. It stands on the Church now form the parish church. The village is administered by the 
Northumberland bank of the Derwent—one of many rivers of that name Trustees of Lord Crewe's Charity (which came into being in the early 
which here forms the Northumberland-Durham border. This lovely village is built 18th century) and since 1947 the Trustees have spent some {17,200 on 
of and among the ruins of a Premonstratensian Abbey founded in the 12th century rehabilitating the village. Much remains to be done at an estimated cost of 
by Walter de Bolbeck and derives its name from the habits of the White Canons. £30,000-—and in view of the village's beauty and historic interest, the Trustees 
The Abbot’s House has become an inn, the Lord Crewe Arms; the Abbey have decided to launch a nation-wide appeal for assistance. 
Drawn by our Special Artist, Dennis Flanders. 
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Vik LAURENCE OLIVIER is a great actor who 
h can “‘ take a licking’’ (as they say in the 
North about boxers, fighters, scrappers who accept 
defeat with a combination of grace and gameness) 
He took such a “ licking ’’ some ten years ago in 
a strikingly unsatisfactory film-version of ‘‘ The 
Beggar's Opera "’ in which the only really gratifying 
components were the acting and singing of Stanley 
Holloway as Peachum. Leastways I can pleasur 
ably remember hardly anything else about this 
film-version of a favourite old play-—excepting the 
roguish smile of Athene Seyler as Mrs. Peachum 
In ‘‘ The Beggar's Opera "’ Sir Laurence made 
what seemed to me the radical mistake of singing 
Macheath's airs in his own voice while allowing 
Polly and Lucy and indeed most of the other 
characters, excepting Peachum, to have their 
parts sung by invisible professionals. This device 
laid an unfairly heavy emphasis on the pleasant 
but undeniable amateurishness of Macheath’s own 
singing 


FROM “MAKE MINE MINK”--AN AMUSING COMEDY ABOUT 

FUR STEALING FOR CHARITY: NAN (HATTIE JACQUES, LEFT), 

MAJOR RAYNE (TERRY-THOMAS) AND PINKIE (ELSPETH 

DUXBURY) SHOWING CONSTERNATION AT THE UNEXPECTED 
KNOCKING AT THE DOOR 


The same kind of thing happens, in very 
different circumstances, in the film made by 
John Osborne and Nigel Kneale out of the former's 
play, ‘‘ The Entertainer.”” Sir Laurence makes 
quite a character out of Archie Rice, the broken 
down or breaking-down music-hall comedian. Of 
course he does! In the play we accepted the 
performance as a piece of virtuosity more than a 
little out of place—just as we might be amused 
for a space if M. Rubinstein or M. Arrau were to 
throw off a piece of boogie-woogie on the pianoforte 
ata party. But even in the play the performance 
tended, as it went on and on, to make the smiles 
on our faces seem a little strained or over-sustained 


As goes without saying, Sir Laurence’s Archie 
Ktice has its wonderful moments in the film as in 
the play. When, near the end, the wrecked man 

iys to his daughter that he feels dead inside 
tlready, the actor gives the character a marvellous 
flash of self-comprehension The man and his 
laughter are standing on the stage of the 
empty music-hall, and his exact words are these 

Look at my eyes——I'm dead behind these 
eyes-just like the whole dumb and = shoddy 
lot out there!’ 


But the film, apart from such moments, seems 
a laboured if ingenious contrivance rather than a 
work of art-—-much more than the play did 
The London critics for the most part called eee 
the play itself a contrived melodrama | 
Itut some New York critics—when Sir 
Laurence himself took the play there H 
were not above suggesting that it might | 
be construed as an allegory as well ' 
They had the temerity to suggest that ' 
Archie Rice was not only the British ; 
music-hall on its last legs but even the 
Iritish Empire on its ditto ditto This 
mgy be an absurd accusation. But the barb 





‘ TARZAN THE MAGNIFICENT " (Paramount 

Gordon Scott is the new Tarzan in this latest instalment of a saga which is 
apparently without end. 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII" (United Artists: Generally Released, 
Steve Reeves is the colossal centurion-hero in this latest Italian- 
' Spectacularly it is really quite something, 
) and a new process called Supertotalscope gives something like the alarming and 
{ sensational effects intended 


“ THE 
August 1) 
American version of Lytton's novel 


RESOUNDING TINKLES. 
By ALAN DENT. 


has somehow stuck and made us less indulgent to 
the piece in the course of time 


For other and probably more valid reasons the 
film is much less effective than the play was. The 
director is Tony Richardson, whose touch is much 
less certain and assured in the cinema than in the 
theatre. Here again is Brenda de Banzie repeating 
her touching performance of the gin-comforted 
Mrs. Rice. But this has the air of being a repetition 
rather than a re-creation of the part. So, alas, 
has Sir Laurence’s Archie—elaborated though it 
has been. Perhaps a great tragedian simply cannot 
have it in him to play a bad vaudevilliste ? The 
play did not raise this question. But the film does. 


Che minor characters come off better. As the 
aged Billy Rice the late and endeared George 
Kelph seemed to many of us to give the best 
performance in the whole play. The character has 
now been curtailed. But 
still it is made significant 
and even moving by 
Roger Livesey. The 
younger folk are in the 
safe and sure hands of 
Joan Plowright and Alan 
Bates and Daniel Massey, 
and at the very beginning 
Albert Finney—a coming 
actor if ever there was 
one—has an extraordin- 
arily touching minute and 
a half as the soldier-son 
who goes out to the 
Middle East to be killed 

and goes with a grin on 
his lips and yet with an 
air of knowing all about 
it beforehand 


Miss Seyler is the 
mainstay of another 
film made out of a 
play—‘‘Make Mine 
Mink,” whose origin is 





ATHENE SEYLER, WHO IS APPEARING IN “MAKE MINE 
MINK.” (J. ARTHUR RANK.) 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ Miss Athene Seyler—recently, and to 
everyone's delight, awarded a C.B.E.—has been more than 
fifty years on the stage and does not care who knows it. 
In ‘Make Mine Mink '—directed by Robert Asher and 
already generally released—she repeats the great success 
she enjoyed as Dame Beatrice Appleby in the stage original, 
*‘ Breath of Spring.’ Miss Seyler’s is a face that has launched 
a thousand farces. But many will recall her even more 
pleasurably in Wilde and Congreve and Chekov. She is a 
mistress of comedy, high and low, and is in herself ‘a great 
dear '—to use the simple and affectionate phrase that 
Max Beerbohm coined for Ellen Terry.’’ (New Victoria.) 


Peter Coke's successful stage-farce, ‘‘ Breath 
of Spring.’’ Miss Seyler playing Dame Beatrice 
Appleby, a lady who runs a little gang of 
shoplifters—they specialise in furs !—for the sake 
of charity, is an eccentric joy. Conceivably the 
conclusion in which Miss Seyler, Elspeth Duxbury 
as an even dottier associate, Mr. Terry-Thomas as 
the strategic one, and Hattie Jacques as the 
stoutest thief of all, are all seen disguised as 





GOING UP WITH THE CURTAIN: A SCENE FROM THE HOLLY PRODUCTION “ THE ENTERTAINER "ADAPTED FROM JOHN OSBORNE’S 
WELL-KNOWN PLAY, WITH ARCHIE RICE (LAURENCE OLIVIER) DURING A FINALE. THE FILM IS RELEASED BY BRYANSTON IN 
ASSOCIATION WITH BRITISH LION AND LION INTERNATIONAL 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


Generally Released, July 25) 


Yeomen of the Guard with felonious inten 
tions on the Crown Jewels in the Tower 

conceivably, as I say, this climax goes just 
a little too far even for a broad farce! But 
up to this last minute this is a jolly and a 
particularly well-acted screen-comedy with 
a very pleasant little sentimental interlude 
between a young Scots policeman (Jack 
Hedley) and Dame Beatrice’s pretty and 
devoted maid (Billie Whitelaw) to temper its 
wwaed  'mpossible frivolities and preposterous fun 
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AN EAGLE, A BUFFALO AND A “JERUSALEM HADDOCK”; AND OTHER ITEMS. 


’ 


aed en 


IN A TEMPORARY EYRIE: THE MUCH-DISCUSSED ALUMINIUM, GOLD ANODISED, EAGLE 
DESTINED FOR THE AMERICAN EMBASSY IN LONDON, SEEN IN A LONDON WAREHOUSE 
Here at last is the now-famous American eagle soon to be erected in Grosvenor Square 

DEMONSTRATING A TECHNIQUE DESIGNED TO PREVENT OIL POLLUTION OF BEACHES: AN AIRCRAFT With a wing-span of 35 ft., and weighing 2000 Ib., it has taken a year to weld. One imagines 

SPRAYING A DANISH COMPOSITION CALLED “ OILSINK." that, unlike Tennyson's eagle, it will not perch “ close to the sun in lonely lands 
This demonstration was carried out near Alton, Hants. The aircraft sprays a composition 
which, it is claimed, absorbs floating oil, increases its specific gravity, and sinks it to the sea 
bottom where it is anchored without damage to animal or vegetable life. 


AN OPAH OR “ JERUSALEM HADDOCK,” WEIGHING 119 LB...NWORMALLY A WARM-WATER FISH 
WHICH WAS CAUGHT ON JULY 21 IN THE FAROE FISHING GROUNDS 
This Opah or Moon-fish was landed by Skipper T. Morgan of the Ross Group trawler Kashmir 
It is widely distributed in the warmer parts of the Atlantic and Pacific but occasionally wanders 
as far north as Newfoundland and Iceland in the summer. It can reach 500-600 Ib 


SOLD POR (6000: THE ATTERBURY JADE BUFFALO OF THE MING DYNASTY, WHICH ONLY FORTY 
YEARS AGO WAS PURCHASED FOR A MERE {10 


This extremely fine Chinese grey-green jade buffalo was the outstanding piece in a sale of Chinese 
SKELETON OF A NEW LINER NOW BEING BUILT AT GLASGOW FOR THE UNION CASTLE LINE. THIS works of art at Sotheby's on July 26. It had been sold in 1949 for £1400, and was in the Oriental! 


BOW SECTION WEIGHS SOME 3° TONS Ceramic Society's Exhibition of 1957. (12 ins. long.). 


LIKE PUTTING ON A FALSE NOSE: MOVING A NEW TYPE OF BULBOUS BOW INTO POSITION ON THE 
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UEEN VICTORIA would, I imagine, 
QO have given very short shrift to 
any of the somewhat undistinguished 
female relatives of Prince Albert who 
might have been bold enough to take 
in hand a “family portrait’ of the 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 





By E. D. O’BRIEN. 
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chosen, THE GLOVES ARE OFF, would seem 
to indicate the ring rather than the pitch 
—but it will not take any reader long 
to remember Mr. Evans’s pre-eminence 
as a wicket-keeper. Again, the title could 
be misread as yet another contribution 








Consort, either during his lifetime or 
after. ‘‘ The Family ?,”’ she would have inquired; 
‘* But it is Our Family!’ And if one plunges back 
into the history of the early nineteenth, the eight- 
eenth, and the seventeenth centuries, the possi- 
bility becomes more and more remote. I can only 
imagine, per imposstbile, that ex-Queen Caroline of 
Brunswick might have taken pen in hand (but 
what pen ?), to describe the dubious virtues of that 
luke of Kent who, as it turned out, was to be 
Queen Victoria’s father. That would be indeed 
a fantasy ! 

Yet the virtually impossible has happened. 
A “ Family portrait,"” Prince Puirip, has been 
written by Queen Alexandra of Yugoslavia. 
(With few or no apologies to Marshal Tito, I will 
have nothing to do with this ‘ ex-Queen” 
nonsense!) The Queen writes what I cannot 
appraise as anything more than a nice little book. 
She and the Prince were both members of the 
Greek Royal Family ; they were of an age ; and 
both chirped together in their prams in the sun- 
light of Greece. Later there was even a proposal 
that they should marry. 

Yet, although I have called it a “ nice little 
book,” it contains perceptive passages. I was 
inclined to discount as sheer hyperbole an early 
judgment which states that ‘‘no man in the 
modern world has so thoroughly fulfilled every 
potential gift and trait of his personality.” Yet I 
wonder ? Who else ? Again, there is the (rather 
too obvious ?) comment to Uncle Bertie (King 
George VI, to you and me), on the wedding day of 
Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip: ‘* Now 
Philip’s got you and Aunt Elizabeth, as well as 
Lilibet; he belongs now."’ To which the King 
answered: ‘ That’s right, Sandra. He does 
belong. You're so right ! Come and have a drink!” 
There is a great deal more in this book of the 
intimate-cum-revelatory Royal anecdote. There 
is much that we all know; a little that we don't 
know; and nothing at all that we had not hoped 
might be so. But there is no doubt at all about 
that early comment: ‘ He belongs now!’’ I will 
only add that the photographs are a little dis- 
appointing, because all of them, except the very 

early ones, are so well known already. But that, 
for a Royal personage, is inevitable. 

If Time Wet Spent, by Evelyn Cheesman, 
justified its name, it ts because of some of this 
well-known investigator's judgments which reverse 
all the accepted theories about civilisation dealing 
with the “ uncivilised.’’ I will quote one at length: 

I doubt whether primitive races ever consider us 
ae Why should they? There are endless 
matters of their daily life on which we show colossal 
ignorance. Children, when they had overcome their 
initial shyness, were amusingly eager to teach me their 
names for everything, and to fill gaps in my knowledge 
as they would to the younger children. Their surprise 
was always evident when I failed to pronounce some 
word with a modified vowel; which is always difficult 
for our Western ears to detect and our Western tongues 
to enunciate. Their patience was endless in repeating 
words, and their disappointment manifest if by next 
day | had forgotten any of their teachings. Why should 
we be considered a superior race when we exhibit such 
ignorance ? We may look on a bushman as barbarous, 
but his bush lore is so extensive that our intelligence 
counts as nothing beside it. To a Papuan, what com- 
parison is possible between that and the ability to read 
and write, or to manipulate machines that are only 
“something belong white man '’? 

This seems to me to be so profound, and so 
important, that I have given it pride of place, in 
preference to so much that is new and interesting 
in this book What is gained, if we Western 
readers should pick up an interesting fact or two, 
if we neglect the heart of the matter, governing the 
whole of our relations with “ primitive "’ races ? 

Having played the sometimes interesting, 
rarely dangerous, and often ludicrous game my- 
self, I fall like a plummet for such a book as 
Robert St. John’s ForeiGN CorRRESPONDENT. So 
will many readers. The Balkans are the traditional 
milieu for such adventures as these, and the author 
knows them better than most. If I have one 
criticism, I would say that he has not always 
avoided the temptation, gaping to a journalist 
(and are not all such ?) to over-egg the pudding, 
even though none of his eggs are addled. Truth is 
truth, however presented, and Mr. St. John’s 
reminiscence, | am sure, contains nothing but truth. 
It is sad that truth should sometimes miss its 
message if invariably given a front-page lead 

Wuere THE Lion Trop, by Gordon Shepherd, 
is, | think the third or fourth book on British rule 
in India which I have noticed during the past few 
weeks. Itis certainly the shortest, and by no means 
the least pertinent. Mr. Shepherd is concerned to 





let his readers know just how much of British 
tradition and practice has been, willingly or not, 
assimilated by those who have inherited it. He calls 
ita“ light political book,” but it is ...uch more than 
that. And it contains no more valuable comment 
than this: ‘ The Indian will go on feeling that he 
is dropping something in his own personal status 
if that type of Englishman declines which he is 
accustomed to using as an example.”’ Videant 
ex-consules ...! 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


ERE are two instances, from tournament play 
this year, of clever wins wrested from 
apparently harmless situations. The second is of 
unusual elegance: 
From a tournament in Holland. 


Martanovic, Black 
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Donner, White. 
White who has cheerfully yielded up a pawn to 
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; secure free play for his bishops, here gave his Yugoslav 
opponent a shock: 
& 1. B-R6! N-B8 
f Not 1....PxB 2. Q-K5 mate! 

The move Black has chosen looks suicidal but is 
S$ desperately ingenious. If now 2. Bx N, P-R7 could 
cause an awful lot of trouble even though White 
@ might yet grind out a win after 3. B—Na, Q-Rr. 

2. Q-Q4! N-Q6ch 

: 3. K-N1 Resigns |! 
R Because he is suddenly without resource against 


the threat of 4. Qx NP mate. If 3... .Q-Br or 
SS 3....QKa, then 4. Bx NPch, Qx B; 5. Q-Q8ch, 
b 





mating. 
> Played at San Francisco. 
‘ Kavescnu, Black. ; 
‘ 
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i Freeman, White. : 
‘ 
‘ 1. N-KSch ! QxN } 
P For if 1... . K—K3, then 2. B-Bg. 
x 2. B-B4éch } 
Black no doubt expected 2. Q* Nch but this is 2 
much stronger. Black resigned. 2 
en 4 DOV) TOK fad f MA A fed ah 4 + 


I watch cricket with interest and enthusiasm, 
but without much expert knowledge (I only once 
made a century—and that was against the Victoria 
Wine Company). Wilfred Rhodes was, for me, 
a leading performer in the “ dab-cricket "’ contests 
which I used to arrange for myself and for fellow- 
sufferers when we were ill with childish diseases in 
the sick-bay of our prep-school. He seems to have 
been a great character, but one lacking humour 
His biography, WILFRED Ruopes, has been most 
satisfactorily written by Sidney Rogerson—but then 
I have yet to read anything from the admirable 
pen of Mr. Rogerson which was not satisfactory ! 

Another fine cricketer, Godfrey Evans, has 
written his autobiography. The title which he has 


to the bitterly polemical accounts which 
have lately been published about British cricket. 
It is not really like that at all. Both these books 
are “‘ musts"’ for cricketing adepts, or for their 
sons. 

Once again, [ am cramming novels together. 
Last week, I praised two which had a French 
theme, and this week I praise a third: A GLass 
oF Rep Wing, by Miles Tripp. It contains that 
curious mixture of suburban bourgeoisie, /’amour 
(including /’amour with a girl under age which yet 
seems both plausible and almost respectable), 
violence, and /es flics, which makes for movement, 
passion, and a certain professional elegance. 
Read it. 

I don’t know that I really care for a gimmick 
which involves a Muse descending from Helicon 
(if I have got the location right) and acting as a 
secretary—especially to a man like Arnold Will- 
gress, who seems to me to be so unlikely to deserve 
the attention of a Muse. However, that is the 
situation in Musetta, and it takes a well-estab- 
lished novelist like R. H. Mottram to get away 
with it. The final sentences in this novel seem to 
imply that the Muse was more interested in love 
than in literature, and provokes the unkind query 
whether Mr. Mottram can really know much about 
the Muses ? 

Is it really likely that an American professor, 
tortured by all kinds of ethical doubts, would have 
fled for a sabbatical year to Japan, of all places ? 
But perhaps this is a judgment founded on 
hindsight—for where President Eisenhower is 
unwelcome, American professors are unlikely to 
follow, and the antics of Japanese students would 
not, one might think, exactly follow those des- 
cribed in Ira Morris’s THE PAPER WALL. Never- 
theless, this is a novel founded on a sound and 
intelligent view of human nature. It was a pity, 
| think, that philosophy and emotion should have 
been set to do battle against a background which 
draws attention away from the immaterial theme. 

The theatre has provided the setting for many 
thrillers—none better, I maintain, than those 
written by Ngaio Marsh. A body crashing down 
onto a stage is a body which is bound to arouse 
interest in every reader who rather hopes that this 
may happen every time the curtain rises on that 
kind of play. But we are in Broadway, not 
Shaftesbury Avenue, when we pick up KILLER 
ON THE CATWALK, by Judson Philips. This book 
is a threnody against violence as a breeder of 
violence. It does well enough as a thriller. 

I remember all too long ago, one of the best of 
Miss E. M. Delafield’s ‘‘ Provincial Lady "’ books 
telling of adventures experienced by a travelling 
lecturer in the United States. In Emily Kim- 
brough’s It Gives Me GREAT PLEASURE, we have 
much the same kind of theme, deliciously handled. 
I have never—partly because I do not greatly care 
for beer—-ever tried to buy beer in Chicago. Read 
this book, and tremble at the pitfalls which await 
you ! 

Is it possible that American business men ever 
have an easy or a happy moment? If they had, 
perhaps we*should have rather fewer novels, and 
I am inclined to think that this might not be a bad 
thing. Nevertheless, | am not going to complain 
too much about NECESSARY END, by Anita Rowe 
Block, because the harassed tycoon’s family is well 
and convincingly portrayed. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

Prince Puitip, by H.M. Queen Alexandra of 
Yugoslavia. (Hodder and Stoughton; 2535.) 

Time Wett Spent, by Evelyn Cheesman. 
(Hutchinson ; 255.) 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT, by Robert St. John. 
(Hutchinson; 255.) 

WHERE THE Lion Trop, by Gordon Shepherd. 
5 by John Verney. (Macmillan; 
18s.) 

WILFRED Ruopes, by Sidney Rogerson. (Hollis 
and Carter ; 18s.) 

Tne Groves Are Orr, by Godfrey Evans 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 15s.) ; 

A Gass or Rep Wine, by Miles Tripp. (Mac- 


donald; 155.) 
Musetta, by R. H. Mottram. (Hutchinson, 
16s.) 


Tue Paper Watt, by Ira Morris 
Windus; 16s.) 

KILLER ON THE CaTwaLk, by Judson Philips. 
(Gollancz; 135. 6d.) 

Ir Gives Me Great PLEASURE. 
Kimbrough. (Heinemann; 18s.) 

NECESSARY ENpD, b Anita Rowe Block 
(Macmillan ; 16s.) 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 52: THE VIEW FROM ARARAT. 














NOT A POST-DILUVIAL SCENE OF CHAOS—BUT CURDS BEING SEPARATED FROM THE WHEY IN CHEESE-MAKING. 


This photograph was taken not from Noah’s Ark but at White House 
Farm, Wyke, near Bruton, where farmhouse Cheddar cheeses are made on a 
co-operative basis. In the photograph, which seemingly shows the floods on 
a Biblical scale draining away —or perhaps primitive elements resolving them- 
selves in the Creation—the curd is being separated from the whey without 


any manual effort, by cutting-knives attached to the centre agitator. It was 
recently announced that a machine for cheddaring cheese, which reduces the 
physical effort previously required, had been invented. In this process curds and 
whey are poured through a metal tube, which has tiny holes to drain off the 
whey. Whether this will produce a connoisseur's cheese remains to be seen. 
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CAR OF THE MONTH—THE HILLMAN AUSKY. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


thee is so much interest in dual-purpose cars of the station-wagon or 

estate-car type that I arranged to subject the Hillman Husky to a more 
than usually prolonged test. Moreover, as the Husky is intended to carry 
four persons and their luggage it seemed fair to load it to its full capacity in 
order to see how it would acquit itself. Accordingly I persuaded my brother 
Kenneth and his wife to make a foursome with us for a fortnight’s exploration 
of the west coast of Brittany. 

So in mid-June we drove down to Dover, to dine and sleep comfortably 
at Grahame Lyon's White Cliffs Hotel preparatory to catching the 9.30 a.m. 
ferry of British Railways to Boulogne, which entails being alongside at 
8.30a.m. Next morning the Maid of Kent glided smoothly across the Channel, 
unloaded rapidly, and the R.A.C. shepherded us expeditiously through the 
Customs so that soon after 11.0 a.m. we were on our way to Abbeville. A 
few minutes were spent at Montreuil to buy rolls, paté, fruit and wine for a 
picnic lunch. 

As we prepared to move on again after picnicking I noticed that the right 
rear tyre was decidely soft, and examination revealed a wood screw firmly 
embedded in the tread. My brother had declined with more vigour than 
politeness to drive a single kilometre while on holiday but he had the grace 
to relieve me of the wheel change. We were duly appreciative of the position 
of the spare wheel and tools in their own compartment beneath the floor, 
because it was unnecessary to disturb the four large suit-cases, four smaller 
overnight cases and bags, plus a mountain of soft things such as bathing 
wraps, coats and the various containers of oddments without which the 
distaff side seems unable to 
travel, all of which stowed away 
comfortably, together with a 
continental spares kit thought- 
fully provided by Rootes, at the 
rear of the back seat squab. 

The Series Il Husky only 
made its appearance last March 
and is a much improved model, 
with up-to-date styling, better 
all-round visibility and enhanced 
comfort. Its lower build, ribbed 
roof panel, wide shallow radiator 
grille, cowled headlamps and 
wrap-round bumpers give it a 
distinctive appearance which 
invariably attracted attention 

A single wide door each side 
gives easy access to both the 
front and rear seats, the former 
tilting forward to allow the back 
passengers to take their places, 
and a single wide door at the rear 
makes the handling of luggage 
easy. The rear door also opens 
wide and is retained by a stay 

Despite a continental heat 





CHOSEN AS THE CAR OF THE MONTH: THE NEW HILLMAN HUSKY, WHICH COLONEL CLEASE RECENTLY CHOSE - 
TO DRIVE DURING A FORTNIGHT’S HOLIDAY IN BRITTANY, WHEN, AS HE ADMITS, “ THE AGGREGATE WEIGHT 1646-c.c. Facellia, which was only 


So it is hardly surprising that the aggregate weight of the Husky's crew 
eventually totalled 43 stone, or nearly 5$ cwt., to which must be added nearly 
2 cwt. of luggage. Add these to the 18} cwt. of the car itself and the total 
running weight was 26 cwt., for which tyre pressures were kept at 28 Ib. per 
sq.in. With this load the 1390-c.c. engine dealt most easily, and over a total 
mileage of 1518 it consumed 54 gallons of French “ super,’’ giving a con- 
sumption of 28 m.p.g., or 36.4 ton-miles p.g., and about 2 pints of oil. In 
spite of high ambient temperatures no water was needed in the radiator. 

A distance of 200 miles in the day was easy motoring, for there was little 
traffic and a cruising 60 or 65 m.p.h. gave us 40 or 45 miles in the hour. In 
fact, on the return journey 300 miles were covered very comfortably in the 
day, so as to make time available for wandering round old Rouen. The engine 
develops 51 b.h.p. at 4400 r.p.m. on a compression ratio of 8 to 1, and while 
premium petrol suits it admirably it was just possible to hear an occasional 
light knock on French “ super.” 

The admirable gear-box matches the engine well and is a pleasure to use; 
on second gear 40 m.p.h., and on third 60 m.p.h., are available without fuss, 
and on top a maximum of 73 m.p.h. was obtained. Gear changes were seldom 
called for, so willing a performer is the engine, but in view of the load I felt 
it kinder to start from rest on first, although the clutch is so smooth that 
second-gear starts are quite easy. 

Light and precise steering, and quite adequate brakes add to the driver's 
pleasure in handling this commodious but in reality small car. It is by no 
means lacking in performance, and with two up gave acceleration figures 
from rest to 30 m.p.h. in 6.7 secs. 
and to 60 m.p.h. in 27 secs. 
Indeed it more than held its own 
with many larger-engined cars, 
and in exploring the by-ways 
leading to the many picturesque 
bathing beaches, with which 
Finistére abounds, it proved its 
handiness time and again. 

It is not luxuriously equip- 
ped, but it is quite adequately 
furnished, with exterior locks to 
the off front and rear doors, 
counterbalanced bonnet, parcel 
shelf, visor, and front ashtray. 
The rubber floor covering was 
admirable for holiday use of 
the car. Heater, radio and 
other extras are available if 
required. In standard form its 
basic price is {475 and purchase 
tax {199 0s. 1od., a total of 
£674 Os. 10d. 


MOTORING NOTES 
A standard series production 


wave adequate fresh-air ventila- oF THE HUSK Y'S CREW (OF FOUR) EVENTUALLY TOTALLED 43 STONE.” HE FOUND IT AN ADMIRABLY STURDY announced at the Paris Motor 


tion was obtained by using the 
ventilating panels and the wind 
ing windows in the doors, the rear and quarter windows being fixed 
although sliding quarter windows are an optional extra. The driver's 
seat is adjustable but the front passenger seat is fixed: even so there was 
ample leg room for all four 

The driving position suited me well, the wheel being nicely located in 
relation to pendant pedals, short central gear lever, and sensible pull-up 
handbrake lever on the right of my seat, but never in the way. Visibility 
through the wide and deep curved screen, at the sides, and through the rear 
window is excellent, the screen pillars being slender. 

Our objective for the night was Bagnoles de |'Orne, a delightful little spa 
town in the heart of Normandy, some 200 miles from Boulogne by way of 
Rouen and N.138 as far as Sées, where a signpost to Bagnoles caught my eye 
and indicated that we could avoid Alengon and cut a corner off. We arrived 
in good time for dinner, without any feeling of fatigue, for the Husky cruised 
very comfortably at 60 to 65 m.p.h., its springing being well adapted to its 
load and firm enough for good road holding, almost free from roll on corners, 
and coping well even with bad road surfaces 

Next morning | had the defective tyre dealt with at the Esso service 
station, where to my surprise the method for dealing with a puncture in a 
tubeless tyre was to dismount the cover and insert a mushroom-headed rubber 
plug from the inside, contrary to our method of inserting a rubber plug from 
the outside Again we had some 200 miles to cover via Fougéres, Rennes, 
Josselin, with its famous fortress-chateau, Hennebont, Quimperlé and Quimper 
to our final destination at Benodet, at the mouth of the river Odet, where we 
arrived by 6.0 p.m. in spite of halts for shopping, a picnic, to see Josselin, 
take photographs and imbibe tea 

We had not booked hotel accommodation, deeming it unnecessary since 
the high season had not yet started, but it was available at the Keryomel 
where full pension cost 22 new francs per person per day. For this we had 
petit déjeuner and seven- or eight-course meals for lunch and dinner, 
including wine so palatable that we were seldom tempted to order a vintage 
bottle. Naturally in Brittany one consumes much sea food, mussels, oysters, 
palourdes, langoustines, langoustes, lemon soles, turbot and whiting; all 
were delightful, like everything else that came out of Mme. Poirer’s large, 
well equipped and spotless kitchen 


SMALL CAR UNDER SUCH CONDITIONS. (Price £475, plus £199 0s. 10d. P.T.) 


Show last October, was offici- 
ally timed by the Belgian 
R.A.C. on the Antwerp-Liége motorway on May 17 over the flying-start 
kilometre at 185.471 km.p.h. (114.94 m.p.h.). The driver was M. Jean 
Daninos, the President of Facel S.A., the manufacturers. 


This year’s R.A.C. Rally will cover a course of 2064 miles starting from 
Blackpool on Monday, November 21, and finishing at Brands Hatch on 
Friday, 25th. There will be special tests at racing circuits and hill-climb 
courses, and on the Saturday, 26th, a series of five-lap races at Crystal Palace 


Tourists going to Italy will be interested in a new map of the country by 
Foldex Ltd. This is printed in eight colours and well interprets the mountain 
background, throwing into relief the detailed network of roads and giving 
the distances between cities. Autostrade, trunk roads, other main roads 
and secondary roads are shown, and much useful touring information is 
given. The price is 8s. 6d. Also just published is a Rome Olympic Miniplan, 
price 3s. 6d., which in addition to the usual information also shows the positions 
of all stadiums and camping sites, and gives information of all events in 
eleven European languages 


The A.A. “ Illustrated Road Book of Scotland,’ recently published, 
contains in its 322 pages over 1000 line drawings, many of them based on 
photographs taken by A.A. staff members, of places of historical and archzxo- 
logical interest. The 173-page gazetteer section lists over 2000 towns and 
villages, and thirty-two pages of touring maps in colour show areas of National 
Forest, car fernes, airports, county boundaries and the location of A.A 
viewpoint plaques at well-known beauty spots. This most comprehensive 
guide ts available to A.A. members only, and costs 20s.: the cost of the guide 
without illustrations remains at 12s. 6d 


I should perhaps make it clear that the ‘‘ 1960 Guide des Relais Routiers.”’ 
referred to in the issue of July 2 as listing over 100 Relais noted for their 
exceptional cuisine, lists in all over 4500 Relais where good meals may be 
obtained at very moderate prices 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 








16/- bottle 8/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 32/- 











CON NDITIONS ‘OF “SALE. AND SUPPLY Th (7 iodical sold subyex 


ABOLITION OF DUTY ON PLAYING CARDS-—4 AUG. 1960 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 
BY JOHN WADDINGTON LTD 


From the 4th August, 1960, a pack of playing 
cards ceases to carry a duty of 3d, and therefore 
each pack of John Waddington playing cards 
will no longer be sealed in the now familiar 
Government duty wrapper. To the many players 
who have come to recognise this as a guarantee 
of an untouched pack of cards, John Waddington 
wish to state that as from the 4th August, 1960, 
their packs of playing cards will be protected 
by their own seal. 


This is your 
factory. end 


tee that the cards are untouched since leaving the 
t their first-class quality and condition are unimpaired 


JOHN WADDINGTON LIMITED. LEEDS AND LONDON ENGLAND 
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A Queen all the 
world acknowledges 
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disposed of in a mutilated condition or im any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or > af ed to or as part of any publication or advertising, lite or pictorial matter whatsoev 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS ~ 
Gross assets £2,000,000 


are paying 74% per annum 
interest on deposits for the 
seventh year in succession, 
with 3% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 





















I always do. Every 5,000. 





Front to back and so on ? 





No, left to right, actually. 























I’ve Firestone Town & Country on the rear wheels. ‘e 
Why Town & Country at this time of the year ? 
They’ re winter tyres, surely ? WORLD 
Nota bit of it. All-season. Take you through WITHOUT 
anything, anywhere. Mud, loose surfaces, 
a wet and slippery bits. Ideal for holidays— SHADOW 
you know the sort of places you get into sometimes. | 
Feels good to have tyres that grip like these. 
Ah—I know that bit— | 
ee ee 
CD a ES ETE TS | 
Feel safer— ceil 
The shadow of insecurity and de- | 
be safer—on pendence need not darken the lives | 
of the war-blinded Servicemen and * 
mn women. Confidence returns with the 
skilful training given by St. Dunstan's 
which enables them to turn their " 


talents to good account in a variety of ‘ 
trades and professions. 


2 


BE A BETTER DRIVER. You owe it to your 
family, you owe it to others, you owe 
it to yourself to BE SAFE ON THE ROAD. Ss! DUNSTAN’S 


| South Audley Street, London, W.! 


PLEASE REMEMBER 
ST. DUNSTAN’S 
IN YOUR WILL 


* 


Firesto 


own a 


All information from J 

THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 

Firestone Town & Country on the rear wheels and 
Firestone De Luxe on the front is the ideal tyre arrange- 
ment for better, safer driving. Long wear, quiet running, 
improved handling, maximum grip for all-season safety 
—these are the Firestone features that add confidence 


under all road conditions. (Registered in accordonce with the National 


WF Firestone TYRES — consistently good Aattonce A, T98 
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THE ARMENIAN CONVENT, VENICE, " 
by E. W. Cooke, R.A. 
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PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
AT UNDER £200 


August 2nd to September 17th 


THOS. AGNEW & SONS LTD. 


43 Old Bond Street and 3 Albemarle Street, London, W.1 
Telegrams: ‘RESEMBLE, LONDON.’ Telephones: HYDe Park 9188 & 9189 
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Shell guide to MipLorutAN 


The “ Heart of Midlothian’? was the old Tolbooth in Edinburgh. But in fact 
you could say the actual heart of the shire, as of Scotland, is Edinburgh itself, 
clustered about its Castle Rock, seen here from the Pentland Hills, against the 
Firth of Forth 

Foreground items speak of Edinburgh Landseer’s portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott (1), born in the city in 1771; and an easel view of that shapely temple in 
Calton Old Burial-Ground (2), designed by Scotland’s greatest architect, Robert 


Adam (1728-92), and set up in 1778 to commemorate Edinburgh’s greatest 
philosopher, David Hume (1711-76 
Midlothian is a unity of contrasts, roughne and sophistication, crag and city, 
great hou of the 8th century (on the right, something of the ruins of 
Penicuik House, built in 1761 (3)) and small villages, naked hilltops and glens 
of beech and sycamore, oat-ficlds and industry, coal-mines and golf-courses 
was pla {at Mu | rzh as long a iS 1647 
Between th asels, the Highlander is an example of those Portobello carthen- 
ware figur 4), which wer Edinburgh's version of the Staffordshire tigures 
of the early rg9th century. The coloured carthenware bowls are carpet bowls (5), 
d in what is still (a counterpart to darts in England) Midlothian’s favourite 
gam On the left we catch a glimpse of the chimneys at Pumpherston (6), 
whe Sc ! ule is min 1 and ned 





YOU CAN BE SURE OF (sn) The key to the Countryside 
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FAMOUS NAMES IN THE ROYAL NAVY 
H.M.S. SWIFTSURE 


= 
This famous name has been borne by several ‘‘swift suers  (l.e. pursu : g 
manoeuvre under steam-power and also t 
propeller | isted and all s 
Columbia station, f 
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